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FRAGMENTS OF TRAVEL. 
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Ill, 


ROM Venice we went by rail to Verona, which is most pictu- 
resquely situated on both sides of the Adige. We had a charm- 
ing view of this quaint old city from the heights, which one of the 
most enthusiastic of our party rapidly transferred to his portfolio. 
In the foreground of the picture, I remember, were the massive re- 
mains of a Roman ruin, near which some peasants were resting, with 
cattle pasturing beyond. To the right rose the hills, crowned with 
white colon- 
naded build- 
ings and tall, 
sombre cy- 
presses, sur- 
mounting 
the old city- 
walls. In 
the middle- 
ground a 
mass of dark 
foliage and 
towered 
buildings lay 
in profound 
shadow, with 
the Adige 
rushing and 
foaming be- 
neath its 
two - arched 
bridge as im- 
petuously as 
if still in 
the moun- 
tains of the 
Tyrol, while 
in the ex- »3 : 
treme dis- See aS : 
tance the 7 i * = i = ~. 
irr ett weal i SS. EQS 
i eee le (ES. 
like Alps 
caught all 
the effulgence of the sun. Alas for the home of poor Juliet! which, 
a5 you may suppose, we made haste to visit soon after our arrival. 
How was it possible to associate her fair face and melancholy his- 
tory with the wretched-looking, tumble-down old house pointed out 
to us as the once stately mansion of the proud Capulets! It has 
Come at last to the base uses of an inn for velfurini, some of whom 
Were noisily disputing together when I looked into the very dirty 
court-yard. Which way did the lovesick Romeo go when pursued 
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by his madcap friends, and where, alas! was the orchard-wall he 
leaped? It was hard, indeed, to imagine the white-plumed, velvet- 
coated lover, “ sighing like a furnace,” under the broken panes of 
a window, within which travel-stained, onion-eating velturini now 
snore the night away. There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
house, for above the gate-way of the yard you may still see the— 
I was going to say coat-of-arms, but it is, in fact, a hat (capello). 

There is 
something 
very attract- 
ive about 
Verona, with 
its fine buil- 
dings, beau- 
tiful palaces, 
terraced 
walks, and 
its broad 
streets; its 
lofty towers, 
dark cypres- 
ses, and gen- 
eral stateli- 
ness of as- 
pect. I did 
not quite 
agree with 
Romeo in 
thinking 
“ there is no 
world with- 
out Verona’s 
walls,” but 
I was quite 
sorry to 
leave it, nev- 
ertheless, 
and looked 
back with a 
feeling of 
regret a8 we 
entered the train and soon rapidly left it many miles behind 
us, 

The tall white spires of the marvellous cathedral, their delicate 
tracery glittering against the clear-blue sky, were occasionally visible 
between other buildings as we entered the magnificent city of Milan. 
No words can possibly convey an idea of this wonderfully beautiful 
cathedral and its elaborate ornamentation. The fagade, the doors, 
the windows, the pillars, are covered with bass-reliefs illustrating sub- 
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jects from Scriptare history ; thousands of statues crowd it every- 
where, while a perfect forest of pinnacles, each sustaining a statue on 
its summit—the loftiest bearing a colossal figure of the Virgin -in 
gilded copper—surmounts the whole edifice. One could almost ima- 
gine the marble to have been flexible beneath the hands of those who 
wrought the minute and almost lacelike tracery of these slender and 
delicate spires. I am not surprised that the Milanese regard it as the 
eighth wonder‘of the world. You cannot help being struck with the 
contrast ‘between the lightness of the sculptured detail in snowy 
marble of its exterior and the mysterious gloom which meets you on 
entering it. At first you see only the burning lamps at the shrine of 
San Carlg Borromeo, and beyond it the lights of the high altar. Very 
little light is admitted through the stained glass of the narrow windows 
above, so that it is some time before the eye can become accustomed 
to this strange obscurity. 

From the roof of the Duomo, which is covered with slabs of mar- 
ble, we had an unrivalled view of the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
dotted with towns and villages, rivers and canals. The soft, rose- 
colored clouds that seemed to float above the distant horizon, looking 
as if a breath of wind might in a moment disperse them, were pointed 
out to us as the Great St. Bernard and Mont. Blanc, which form the 
highest part of the Alpine chain, and are about one hundred and 
twenty miles distant. Although charmed with this exquisite view, 
the glaring reflections from our countless marble friends the statues 
soon became so intolerable that we were very glad to find ourselves 
once more in the obscure light and refreshing atmosphere of the 
church. 

The Corso at Milan is a fine promenade, shaded by long avenues 
of beautiful trees, and, like that of Florence, is the daily resort of 
all the gay and idle people in the city. It is always thronged with 
the carriages of the nobility, who seem to take an especial delight in 
driving up and down, if only for the pleasure of saluting each other 
as they pass and repass. 

There is nothing particularly characteristic of Italy among all 
these crowds of people, most of whom might easily be mistaken for 
French in manner, dress, and general appearance. In fact, the ar- 
tistic traveller is somewhat disappointed in finding the whole city of 
Milan possessed of fewer Italian peculiarities than most of the minor 
towns. I looked in vain for the great beauty which the Italians 
themselves have claimed for the gentle Milanese. Among the women 
of the lower classes I often saw some very handsome, even fine faces, 
which were made charmingly attractive by the black veil fastened at 
the back of the head by a circle of large-knobbed silver pins. But 
even this graceful relic of picturesque costume is fast disappear- 
ing before the universal importation of French fashions, thanks to 
the travelling facilities of steamships and railroads. 

One Sunday morning while at Milan, and just after our return 
from church, a great racket of drums and trumpets called me to the 
hotel-window, from which I saw in the square a large crowd of pleas- 
ure-loving Italians gathered about an itinerant showman. A fine- 
looking, stout young fellow, gorgeously arrayed in a regular circus 
costume, was balancing ladders, tables, and chairs on his chin, or 
going through some gymnastic exercises with a pretty little boy and 
a young girl fluttering with gauze wings and flounces, after the man- 
ner of theatrical sylphs. The performance was varied by a lad 
dressed as a clown, who entertained the audience between the acts, 
every lively joke eliciting great bursts of laughter and an appreciative 
thump on the drum. So it appeared that, while such remarkable Sunday 
entertainments were going forward for the amusement of the gaping 
crowd in one quarter of the city, the more refined portion of the pop- 
ulation were being entertained in their magnificent churches with 
performances almost as theatrical; wherein the actors were humble 
Christian priests, officiating in gorgeous costumes of purple, crimson, 
and gold. 

The Italians have a curious fancy for covering the outside of their 
houses and walls with frescoes, substituting fresco windows for real 
ones, and often covering the garden-walls with whole landscapes, ex- 
tensive views of mountains, lakes, and valleys. Indeed, the mania 
for frescoes is carried so far, that I absolutely saw, at Chiavenna, a 
substantial stone wall painted to represent a broken-down brick wall, 
with weeds growing out of the chinks! And, still more singular, here 
in Milan, next to a church, which has a noble atrium, stands a smaller 
church with an equally large space in front, but no columns, arches, 
or statues—only a long, blank wall, upon which has been painted a 





perspective of an atrium much more splendid than that of their neigh- 
bor. On the wall of a forlorn osteria, outside the city, I saw a fresco 
woman looking out of a fresco window from behind a fresco curtain— 
an artistic deception, borrowed, I am sorry to confess, from parts of 
the aisles and chapels of La Certosa, where the tasteful painters have 
introduced, at various points, portraits of white-robed monks leaning 
out of real stone frames in the clerestory, and walking out of sham 
doors in dark corners. 

We left Milan, on our way to the Lake of Como, in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, whose strings of jingling bells made noise 
enough even for an Italian ear, which seems to delight in this kind 
of musical racket. Although quite familiar with the sound, the dash 
and clatter with which we drove along brought out whole flocks of 
dirty, black-eyed children from their gloomy-looking houses, and 
caused many an idle fellow, lolling outstretched in the sun, to raise 
his handsome head for a moment, to ascertain the cause of the up. 
roar. 

I was somewhat disappointed in my first view of the Borromean 
Isles, especially of Isola Bella. The islands were not as lofty nor the 
buildings as picturesque as I had supposed them to be. Italian vil- 
las, at a distance, look not unlike whitewashed factories, and by no 
means carry out one’s graceful ideas of the beautiful, broad-eaved, 
vine-covered retreats which we ignorantly associate with the sunny 
south of Europe. As you already know, the enormous palace, built 
by Count Borromeo nearly two bundred years ago, was never finished, 
Some of the rooms are built and roofed in, but the grand projecting 
semicircle, designed for the reception-hall and entrance, remains roof- 
less and floorless, looking very much like a ruin, never having been 
carried beyond the walls. The only entrance ever completed is at the 
side, where there is a fine flight of steps from the water to a spacious 
court. The family being in the palace, we did not care to intrude, 
but remained three hours on the island enjoying its delightful ter. 
races, noble woods, and fragrant flowers. The head gardener very 
kindly conducted us to the more private part of the grounds, with 
which we were perfectly charmed. Imagine a lovely, retired garden, 
reached by descending a flight of moss-grewn steps, and shaded by 
the dense foliage of grand American pines—scores of turtle-doves 
seated cooing on their branches—great beds of scarlet salvia bloom. 
ing in the sun, and blue hydrangeas in the shade; a stone balustrade, 
as old and moss-stained as the steps; an antique hot-house, half 
grotto, and a modern croquet-ground on the level turf. Another 
flight of steps leads to a dense wood of laurel, bay, and myrtle, and 
among them is pointed out to you the bay-tree on which Napoleon is 
said to have carved the word “ Battaglia,” though all traces of his 
having done so have entirely disappeared. 

Our first sight of the Lake of Como was from the town of Civiena, 
which is situated on the lofty plateau of a mountain. We drew upin 
the shadow of the old church, and, alighting, looked over a low wall 
upon one of the most glorious views I ever beheld. We overlooked 
a large portion of the Lake of Como, while immediately beneath us 
extended: the long, narrow bay, called the Lake of Lecco, with the 
town of Lecco and numberless pretty villages and white campaniles; 
the whole framed in by mountains covered with vineyards as far as the 
soil permits, and, above that line, either rocky peaks, or rounded sum- 
mits covered with a vegetation that gives an indescribable brown, 
green, and purple color to the whole mass. The lake is of a deep, 
greenish blue, sometimes almost ultramarine in tint, dotted with 
white-sailed boats, and reflecting upon its motionless surface every 
village, church, and villa, upon its banks. After having cast many 4 
long, lingering look behind at this enchanting picture, we returned to 
the hotel. On our way we passed several mills, outside of which the 
little girls employed in the works were resting and eating their mid- 
day meal—little creatures, many of them not more than six or eight 
years of age. They live in the villages scattered over the hills, and, 
at half-past seven o’clock, some thirty of them marched by the hotel 
together, walking to their homes, provided with a single dim lantern, 
singing at the top of their lungs, and keeping time by the slapping of 
their loose wooden-soled sandals upon the stones. They seemed to 
be both happy and contented, looking fat and healthy, while many of 
them were remarkably beautiful, both in form and feature. 

We took our first sail upon the enchanting Lake of Como on one 
of the loveliest days, just after a sharp shower had brightened the 
whole face of Nature, and constantly-flying clouds produced those 
splendid effects of light and shade which always add an additional 
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charm to the landscape. Ina short time these light and fleecy clouds 
came together, their silvery linings grew threateningly purple, broader 
and heavier shadows began to obscure the lake, and in another mo- 
ment a young deluge descended upon our steamboat, driving all the 
passengers below. It did not last very long, and presently the sun 
came out with renewed brightness, giving us a genuine Italian atmos- 
phere, and a sky as pure in its blue and amber tints as one of our 
own, The mountains lose much of their bare and ragged character 
on nearing the lake, and, although on one side they rise so abruptly 
that it was found necessary to carry the carriage-road through tunnels, 
on the other they slope gradually away up to a great height, covered 
with vineyards and dotted with white houses, some of them placed so 
high as to be apparently inaccessible. We landed at Bellagio, and, 
while at the hotel dis- 
cussing the well-cooked 
dinner—for these pro- 
saic matters must be 
attended to—our eyes 
constantly wandered 
from the good cheer 
set before us to the 
placid lake and the 
opposite mountains, be- 
hind which the sun 
was gradually setting. 
We soon after found 
ourselves in a row- 
boat, under the folds 
of an American flag, 
floating about upon this 
loveliest sheet of water, 
enjoying the balmy air, 
the fair Italian twi- 
light, and the lingering 
silver voices of the 
bells from the neigh- 
boring villages. 

At the Villa Melzi, 
a palace belonging to 
the Duke of Melzi, 
and most exquisitely 
situated on the banks 
of the lake, we saw a 
portrait of Napoleon I., 
when he was president 
of the Italian republic, 
painted by Appiani. As 
it was far from being 
as handsome as those 
we usually see of him, 
it is probably a better 
likeness. There, too, 
are busts, by Thorwald- 
sen, of Madame Letitia 
and of the Empress 
Josephine, a capital 
bronze head of Eugéne 
Beauharnais —a fine, 
thoughtful face. <A 
most interesting fragment was a small, broken portrait bust of 
Michael Angelo, believed to be by himself, full of the strength 
and manly vigor which characterize all the heads we see of the illus- 
trious artist. There was no mistaking the broad, wrinkled forehead, 
the firm mouth, and the strongly-marked nose, with the peculiar de- 
pression made by the jealous Torrigiani. 

In the charming gardens of the villa you may walk for hours in 
the cool shadows of magnificent pine-trees, and enjoy the luscious 
perfume of various tropical plants. Here are to be found superb 
magnolias, filling the air with their delicious odors; gigantic aloes, 
spreading their broad, sharp-toothed leaves ; and great trees of camel- 
lias, blushing with rosy blossoms. 

We went from Como, by the pass of St. Gothard, to Lucerne, which 
is beautifully situated on its lake. There are high hills immediately 
behind the town, over which sttides the old fortified wall, marking its 
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progress by towers of different heights—some round and some square, 
and one or two scarcely above the wall’s top. These towers and an- 
cient gray walls make a conspicuous feature on the lake, and give 
to Lucerne a character peculiar to itself. Added to these towers are 
three others, close to the shore—one dividing and defending the long 
wooden bridge across the mouth of the Reuss, another smaller one 
on the landing-quay, both circular and crowned with sharp conical 
roofs. The third stands in front of the Rathhaus, and is square, very 
tall, and surmounted by a quaint series of architectural ornaments. 
Tho whole of one side of this tower is curiously painted with remark- 
able frescoes, representing some prominent,events in Swiss history. 
Besides these, the principal church, built ¥ a hill far beyond the 
walls, and surrounded by extensive cloisters, has two singular towers 
of stone, each capped 
with a roof one-third 
its height, and drawn 
to a point sharp enough 
for a flag-staff. 

Of course we did 
not fail to see the fa- 
mous Lion of Switzer- 
land, sculptured out of 
the solid rock by 
Ahorn, from Thorwald- 
sen’s model. It is a 
truly magnificent work, 
so well conceived, so 
appropriate in its idea, 
and so superbly execu- 


ted. 

The old covered 
bridges are most sin- 
gularly constructed. 


Of the two now stand- 
ing, the one close to 
the mouth of the Reuss 
is, perhaps, the most 
peculiar. Our bridges 
always cross streams 
in the most direct and 
practicable line—this 
one does not; it has, 
~ at least, three, and I 
think, four, different 
angles, before getting 
over the little river, 
which make it quite 
a long bridge. Near 
the end, it is broken 
by the great stone 
tower I have mention- 
ed, beyond which. it 
takes a complete right- 
angled turn to reach 
the shore. Itis narrow, 
not used for vehicles, 
and its low, pointed 
roof is supported by 
rough, oaken posts, 
and clumsy beams, which cross it at every ten or twelve feet. 
Wherever these beams cross, a triangular panel has been placed, with 
a picture painted on each side of it, so that those who walk through 
the bridge in one direction, can see a series of three-cornered views 
of incidents in Swiss history, and in the other direction are regaled 
with pictorial lives of the patron saints of the city, whose names I 
have forgotten. The other bridge is higher up the stream, is built in 
the same way, and decorated with the same oddly-shaped pictures, 
painted by Hans Holbein. The subject carried through the series is 
the Dance of Death. It is only the age of these paintings which gives 
them any fame whatever ; they are wretched daubs, not much better 
than the old swinging tavern-signs—in fact, I do not think they are 
quite as good. After our walk through the town, we returned to the 
hotel to prepare for the ascent of the Righi, which we began by an 
hour’s steaming on Lake Lucerne to Kiissnacht. There we took 
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TOWERS AND BRIDGE AT LUCERNE. 


horses, and, for two hours and a half, toiled up the steep decliv 
ity. 

The road runs zigzag up the mountain-side, so that I could look 
down a hundred feet and more through the pine-trees upon the heads 
of those coming up behind us. We reached the Righi-Kulm, as the 
highest point is called, just before sunset, and, although there was 
some mist lingering in the valleys, and a few clouds over the Wengern 
Alps, we had a glorious view. Such a panorama! Lakes all around 
us in the deep valleys, and everywhere, except to the north, were 
mountains beyond mountains, great fields of snow stretching between 
them, and glittering glaciers shimmering above and throug}. the white 
veil, A great advantage in going up the Righi in September, as we 
did, is that the sun does not rise quite as early, thus allowing the 
enthusiastic sight-seers a longer time to rest. As the printed notices 
on the room-doors politely request the gentlemen foreigners “not to 
take possession of the bed-clothes,” for in old times the frantic 
tourists used to rush out attired in blankets and quilts, looking like 
so many animated bedsteads, we were, no doubt, deprived of some 
droll exhibitions. There was, however, a variety of remarkable cos- 
tumes among the two hundred travellers who poured forth from the 
hotel on this particular morning. Woollen night-caps flourished con- 
spicuously; some venerable gentlemen made their appearance in 
flannel dressing-gowns, partially concealed by overcoats; some had 
their heads tied up in silk pocket handkerchiefs, while others were 








wrapped in carriage-rugs, or any avail. 
able piece of drapery. There was a 
good deal of shivering among the young. 
er people, and a fair amount of sneez- 
ing by the elder, both male and female. 
We found places in the small pavilion 
built on the highest point, the Kulm, as 
it is called, and there patiently waited 
for the sun. Except a slight fog-bank 
on the northern horizon, and a few 
clouds of mist lingering upon the lakes, 
the atmosphere was clear. The sky 
was of a pure delicate blue, with a few 
silver stars, and a crescent moon in 
the zenith. Toward the éast, the heay- 
ens gradually changed into a warm rose- 
color, while to the south and west— 
where are the Bernese and Wengern 
Alps—there was a deep indigo-tint, 
against which was distinctly defined the 
outlines of all the mountains, their ice- 
clad tops and vast snow-fields shining 
like polished’ silver. The first peak 
which caught the sun was the Jungfrau, 
a sharp-pointed mountain, eternally cov- 
ered with a mantle of spotless snow. 
Other summits successively caught the 
first rays, long before we saw the sun 
from Righi, and it was truly grand to 
witness the instantaneous change of 
color in the peaks, their silver points 
turning to a vivid red, that rapidly 
shot down their eastern sides, every 
snow-field becoming rose-calor. In a 
few moments, Pilatus was tinged with 
the roseate glow, and at half-past five 
the sun rose on the Righi, throwing the 
angular shadow of the mountain away 
off on the valley of Lucerne. There 
was not enough mist for us to see the 
curious atmospheric phenomenon of the 
spectre of the Righi; this shadow was 
the nearest approach to it. After sun 
rise, the Alps lost much of their dis- 
tinctness, so we turned our attention to 
the lovely valleys around Righi, in ane 
of which, though at a considerable dis- 
tance, we could see the chapel near the 
spot where Zwingli was killed. We had 
passed the place a day or two before, 
near Baaz; the exact spot where the great reformer fell, while 
urging his flock to resist their overpowering enemies, is marked 
by a rough block of granite, on which is a bronze plate recording the 
fact. 

The southern side of the Righi, by which we descended, is much 
more precipitous, and the road carries you among great bowlders, 
which have been brought down the mountain by the melting of the 
winter snows. At one point you pass under a Titanic arch formed of 
three gigantic rocks. The largest must be eighty or a hundred feet 
high, and the others have fallen against it—one at an angle, and the 
other likea gigantic wedge dropped from above. After passing through 
the pine-forest we found ourselves at the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
where we took a boat as far as Brunnen, a town situated at the point 
where the lake or bay of Uri opens out of the Lake of the Four Forest 
Cantons. The scenery is exquisitely beautiful—verdant mountains 
sweeping up on all sides, dotted with farms and chalets, and higher 
still the domes and pinnacles of frozen snow reaching to the heavens. 
At Brunnen we left the boat and took a carriage. We drove for seven 
miles along the east shore of the lake, on a road made a few years age 
by the Swiss Government for military purposes. Before that time 
there was no land route, as the shores are so precipitous that it was 
only by extensive tunnelling the present road could be constructed. 
It is almost all cut from the solid rock—in many places there are tul- 
nels or galleries with windows cut in them to command the superd 
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views of the Uri Rothstock Mountain, the lake, and the conical moun- 
tain called the Bristenstock. Sometimes the road runs close to the 
water, and then rises fifty or sixty feet, everywhere protected by para- 
pets. On the side opposite the road is Griitli, where the three Swiss 
liberators, Arnold, Werner, and Fiirst, held their secret midnight 
meetings; when planning the overthrow of the Austrian rule. Close 
to the road is the best-known Tell Chapel, built on the spot where he 
is said to have sprung from Gessler’s boat; it is a quaint little build- 
ing, with a red roof and a miniature spire. We returned to Lucerne 
all the way by water, a two-hours’ exquisite passage. 

Among other places of less interest we visited the arsenal, where 
are kept the arms belonging to the cantons, both modern and ancient. 
There we saw some of the weapons used by the peasantry against the 
Austrians during their war for independence, and many flags taken 
from the imperial forces in the different battles. There was the shirt 


of mail taken from the dead body of the Archduke Leopold of Aus- 
tria, killed at the battle of Sempach in 1386; also the sword reputed 














the road had been comparatively level, but here began the ascent; 
the horses fairly flew along, powdering us with clouds of dust from 
head to foot, made still worse by three heavy travelling-carriages in 
front of us. We could have passed them with ease, but the Swiss 
law of the road forbids a carriage to pass another drawn by the same 
number of horses. At Garnen we got ahead of them. All the car- 
riages stopped to water their horses, and all the people, except our- 
selves, got out to stretch their limbs and look at the Rathhaus, a 
shabby, white-washed building, with brass griffins’ heads for water- 
spouts at each end of the roof, supported by zigzag mouldings, Our 
horses were watered, and we were off again before the good people 
had thought of returning from their walk; so we attained not only 
the place of honor on the road, but the advantage of the best renfort 
at the town of Gyswil; now renfort is merely the name given to the 
extra horse hired to assist a team in pulling up-hill. At Lungern 
begins the actual pass of the Briinig, the scenery increasing in gran- 
deur and beauty at every moment—the summit of the pass which, al- 
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to have been presented to Tell by the cantons—a most unlikely state- 
Ment, as the sword is of a later date. One of the most interesting 
curiosities is a breech-loading musket, of Italian manufacture, more 
than two hundred years old. The stained glass in the windows of the 
arsenal, representing the arms of the cantons, which existed in 1598 
and 1606, is exceedingly beautiful. The designs‘are much in the style 
of Diirer, and are finely executed in vivid colors, and with unusually 
clear gradations of light and shade. 

We left charming Lucerne with real regret, and started to cross 
the Briinig Pass, on our way to the Lake of Brienz, in a spacious 
travelling-carriage—the horses’ collars, as usual, gay with bells, and 
the driver’s long whip furnished with a cracker that snapped like a 
Pistol. How people can endure to travel in Switzerland in July 
and August I cannot imagine; for then, in the middle of Septem- 
ber, it was most oppressively hot in the passes. They are, of course, 
between two ranges of mountains, and narrow; when the wind is from 
one side or the other it cannot enter the pass, and, when it comes in 
at either end, it blows a hurricane. 





though nearly four thousand feet above the sea, is dwarfed into a deep 
valley by the enormous heights of the surrounding mountains now first 
coming into view; the Faulhorn, with its three rocky crests, the Wet- 
terhorn, the Minch, and the Eiger, the towering points of the Jung- 
frau, and occasionally the still higher summit of the Finsteraarhorn. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—MRS. GORDON’S SUSPICION. 

A rew days later, Katharine was sufficiently out of danger, and 
sufficiently in the way of recovery, for Mr. Warwick to think of re- 
turning to Tallahoma. He could not see her, or enter into any ex- 
planation with her before he went, for the doctor absolutely forbade 
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any exciting presence or exciting topics ; but he made every possible 
arrangement for her comfort, and finally took his departure, with the 
assurance that she could not be in better hands. She was still at the 
hotel, for the doctor peremptorily negatived removal ; but it was under- 
stood that Miss Lester would claim her as soon as she was well enough 
tomove. There had been quite a contest between this young lady and 
Mrs. Randolph on the subject, but the former had carried the point 
in her spirited, self-willed way. Mrs. Randolph was forced to resign 
her claim, and it was settled (as much as any thing could be settled 
without the consent of the person most concerned) that Miss Tresham 
was to be handed over to Miss Lester as soon as Dr. Randolph would 
give his sanction to such a step. Meanwhile, Miss Lester and Miss 
Vernon at last took their departure from the hotel, and, much to the 
relief of the down-trodden Lesters, pére and mére, accomplished their 
return to Bellefont—the name of the Lester plantation. From this 
place, however, they made daily incursions on the Eagle Hotel, and 
sent messengers with game and fruit, and a hundred delightful things, 
at all hours of the day. As for Annesley, he did not trouble himself 
to go back to Lagrange, but quietly took up his quarters with Godfrey 
Seymour—who, like the Lesters, lived near Hartsburg—and he, too, 
left his compliments and inquiries regularly with Mrs. Crump, for 
Mrs. Crump’s patient. 

To this patient the sight and sounds of life came back very 
slowly, giving to life itself a dream-like unreality. It was only by 
gradual degrees that consciousness returned once more—that time 
and the things of time again asserted a claim over the spirit that had 
stood on the very threshold of eternity. All the weeks of pain, and 
the days of terrible danger, were blotted into nothingness; so that 
when Katharine at last opened her eyes to the things around her, she 
found herself in a new, unintelligible world. Her very arrival in 
Hartsburg was one of the memories that had gone from her forever, 
so her complete surprise at the strange faces and strange surround- 
ings about her may be imagined. 

“ Where am I ?—how did I come here ?—who are you all?” she 
asked. But, receiving no satisfactory reply, she felt too languid and 
indifferent to press the matter. Day after day she lay in that pro- 
found rest which makes the luxury of convalescence, too weak to 
think, too weak to remember, too weak to conjecture, tco weak to do 
any thing save smile faintly in the doctor’s cheerful face, answer Mrs, 
Randolph's or Mrs. Crump’s kind inquiries, and for the remainder of 
the time lie quite still, watching the sunshine on the window-sill, and 
Mom Elsie’s black fingers as they sent the bright knitting-needles 
swiftly to and fro. As yet, she had seen no familiar face, heard no 
familiar name—not even the names of Miss Lester and Miss Ver- 
non, not even the name of Mr. Warwick. 

“T’ll run no risks,” said the doctor to the latter. ‘Take your- 
self off to Tallahoma—the sooner the better. Leave her in my hands, 
and when you come back—we will think about letting you see her 
then. That handsome scamp, young Annesley, had the impu- 
dence to come to me with a request of the same sort to-day,” he 
added, smiling. “I assure you, I cut him short. He wanted a 
message delivered. I told him I should like to catch myself play- 
ing Mercury, or Apollo, or Cupid, or whoever is supposed to be the 
messenger of love-stricken youths, to a patient just out of a brain- 
fever.” 

“T need not trouble you with any thing of the kind, then, I sup- 
pose?” 

“You may trouble me with it as much as you please; but, whether 
or not I’ll trouble Miss Tresham—well, candidly, that is quite another 
matter.” 

Denied all access to Katharine in this decided manner, Mr. War- 
wick had no alternative but to take his departure, and leave her, as 
requested, in the doctor’s hands. He did so unwillingly; but time, 
business engagements, and, above all, the remembrance of Mrs. Gor- 
don’s anxiety, pressed him hard. Excepting on a matter of life and 
death, he absolutely could not remain away from Tallahoma any 
longer. Feeling this, he made up his mind to go, and, having made 
up his mind, he was not long in carrying resolve into execution. On 
Wednesday morning, the twenty-first of January, he drove away from 
the Eagle Hotel, and, leaving Miss Tresham to be slowly won back to 
health by comfort and care, turned his face homeward. 

Wednesday night he spent in Saxford. Thursday afternoon he 
was driving along the familiar roads of Lagrange, and fast nearing 
Tallahoma, when he met a squarely-built, middle-aged man, dressed 





in a suit of brown homespun, riding a horse (also squarely built) of 
deep-bay color, with whom he stopped to speak. 

“ Well, Shields, how are you?” said he. 

“Pretty tol’able, I thank you, Mr. Worruck. How do you do 
yourself, sir?” answered Mr. Shields, with a sort of stolid surprise 
at the sudden encounter. “I’m glad to see you back. How did you 
leave the little boy ?” 

“ Quite well, and in a fair way to be contented, I think. Has not 
Mrs. Gordon received my letter ?” 

““T don’t know, sir. I haven’t seen her for nigh about a week. I 
was at the house Tuesday; but she was onwell, they said, and, as I'd 
no partic’lar business, I didn’t disturb her.” 

“ Any news in Tallahoma?” asked Mr. Warwick, as he saw that 
the man held his ground and did not pass on as he had expected him 
to do. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Shields, speaking slowly, but with evident unc- 
tion—“ well, yes. There’s news in Tallahoma that I’m sorry to tell 
you, Mr. Worruck. The bank was broke into last night, and robbed 
of a hundred thousand dollars, they say.” 

“What!” 

“Tt’s a fact, sir. The excitement about it in town is tremenjous. 
You might a’ knocked me down with a feather when I heard the news 
myself; and, as for Mr. Marks, he was as white as a sheet when I saw 
him this morning. They say the first thing he knowed of it was when 
he went down to the bank as usual, and found the locks all broke, and 
Hugh Ellis—” 

“When did it happen?” demanded Mr. Warwick. 

“ Last night.” 

“Ts there any suspicion as to who the thief, or thieves, were ?” 

“There’s a suspicion of its bein’ a man that went to the bank yis- 
terday ; but nobody knows who he is, nor where he is neither, for he’s 
not about town to-day.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Warwick, “this is bad news, and I must hurry 
on to town. I will stop and see Mrs. Gordon, however. Good-even- 
ing, Shields.” 

He nodded, and Cyrus drove on, leaving Mr. Shields somewhat crest- 
fallen in the middle of the road. He looked regretfully after the van- 
ishing carriage, and then pursued his way in rather a subdued frame 
of mind. He did not exactly think to himself that it was hard to be 
cut short in this summary fashion, when he would have liked to talk 
over all the particulars of the matter, as he had talked them over 
twenty times before that day; but, none the less, it was hard. Mr. 
Warwick, as he drove on, did not think of what a real and sensible 
pleasure he had deprived the poor man. 

His road led him directly past the gates of Morton House. When 
he reached those gates, he turned in. Ten minutes later, he was 
shown by Harrison into Mrs. Gordon’s room. She was sitting before 
the fire, leaning back in a deep arm-chair with a listless languor that 
struck Mr. Warwick at once. She did not even turn her head when 
the door opened, and her abstraction was so deep that he reached her 
side without attracting her attention. 

“ You see I have got back, Mrs. Gordon,” he said, quietly. But, 
quietly as he spoke, he could not avoid startling her. She bounded 
in her chair at the first tone of his voice; then turned quickly, and 
tried to rise—did rise half-way, but, through weakness or agitation, 
sank back again. 

“You!” she said, faintly. ‘‘I—how you startled me!” 

“T see I did,” he said, with some contrition. “I ought to have 
known better. I thought you would have heard me come in.” 

“No; I did not.” 

“T am back, you see.” 

“ Yes, I see.” She rose now, and held out her hand. “I am very 
glad to see you. And Felix?” 

“T left Felix very well, and almost contented; no doubt, he is 
quite contented by this time.” 

Instantly her eyes filled with tears. 

“Contented!” she repeated. “Away from me! Ah, that is 
hard—harder than you think! Yet I am glad to hear it. Sit down, 
pray, and tell me all—every thing—about him. I am hungry, heart- 
hungry, to hear.” 

Pressed for time, and burning with impatience, as he was, he sat 
down and told the story of his journey, with all those details that 
every woman loves to hear, and few—very few—men know how to 
give. She listened to him eagerly—drank in every word, indeed— 
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while he described the kind people (old friends of his own) with 
whom he had placed Felix, the child’s first despair, and subsequent 
partial content. After every thing, even to the last parting, had been 
told, he rose. 

“T would not leave you so soon,” he said, in answer to her glance 
of pained surprise ; “ but I heard some news, a few minutes ago, which 
startled me very much, and I feel that I ought to hasten into town. 
Besides, even for your sake, I had better go. I may find a letter from 
Mr. Lloyd. You know it was arranged that he should write to me 
instead of to yourself.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

As she stood up to give him her hand at parting, the light shone 
full on her face from a window just opposite, and he saw that it was 
even more pale and hollow than when he went away. 

“You look badly,” he said. “ Have you been ill, or only fret- 
ting?” 

“T have had nothing to do since you left but nurse my fancies,” 
she answered, with a sad smile, “until I am half sick with nervous 
terror about Felix. I have wished a thousand times that I had not 
sent him from me, or that I had gone with him.” 

“Tt is not too late yet,” said he, kindly. “Shall I take you to 
him? Only say the word, and I will do so.” 

“No,” answered she; “don’t tempt me. I might go if it were 
not that it would look so cowardly, so much as if I had reason to be 
afraid—and I have none. Let him come! He can do me no harm— 
now that Felix is gone.” 

“ He could annoy you more than you think.” 

“Let him try!” Something like the fire and glow of combat 
swept into the face that, an instant before, had been so pale and list- 
less. ‘“* At all events, he shall find me here, if he chooses to come. 
Don’t talk of this, however. Talk of yourself, instead. Let me thank 
you for having been so kind to me—and so considerate, which even 
the kindest people often fail to be. But I must not detain you. I 
see how impatient you are to be gone, and I do not wonder—I have 
heard of that dreadful robbery. I am so very sorry for Mr. Marks! 
You wili come to see me again soon—will you not?” 

“Can you doubt it? I would not go now but for the news of that 
robbery of which you speak. I must see poor Marks at once, and 
try to stir him up to some energetic measures for discovering the per- 
petrators of such an outrage. I can imagine how stunned and hope- 
less he is. Good-evening. If there is a letter from Lloyd, I will send 
it to you at once.” 

He shook hands with her, and was starting to leave the rocm, when 
she called him back. Like most women, she had still a “last word,” 
and he was doomed to hear it. He could not help feeling a little im- 
patient, as the best-natured people will feel at such detentions when 
they are burning to get away—yet if he had only known the impor- 
tance of that word, he would hardly have grudged the time necessary 
to hearing it. 

“Mr. Warwick,” she said, when he turned back, “I am half 
ashamed to speak—and yet I think I ought to. It is better to give a 
useless hint, than to withhold one that may be of even the least ser- 
vice. Don’t think me full of nervous fancies, when I ask if you have 
thought of St. John in connection with this robbery?” 

Mr. Warwick started, and his face changed so much that she 
noticed and was surprised at it. 

“No. How could I?” he replied. 

“Well—I have. I don’t mean to accuse him, I simply mean to 
say that J thought of him as soon as I heard of it. Was this an in- 
stinct, or merely a fancy? I don’t pretend to know; but I think 
it right to direct your attention to him as a measure of precau- 
tion.” 

“What! is he so worthless a scoundrel that you should think he 
would commit an open robbery like this ? ” 

“He has lived by cheating and robbing—one way or another—all 
his life. Why not this way as well as any other? If the chance of 
success was good, and the chance of detection not great, I don’t be- 
lieve he would have hesitated a moment.” 

“You say this deliberately ? Stop, Mrs. Gordon—think. It is a 
terrible thing to make such a charge. Do you say it deliberately, 
Weighing it well ?” 

“TI say it deliberately, weighing it well. Whether or not he is 
guilty of this crime, I believe him capable of it.” 

“ But alone—unaided ! ” 





“How do you know that he és alone, unaided? God forgive me 
if I am judging him unjustly, but a man like him soon makes friends, 
and—accomplices.” 

Mr. Warwick did not answer. To her surprise, he turned away 
and looked in the fire. The peculiarity of his manner, the expression 
of his face, struck her. Involuntarily, she wondered what was the 
meaning of it—what there was in this supposition to affect him so 
evidently and so strongly? Before she could ask any questions, 
however, he turned round again—a question on his own lip, and by no 
means one that she had anticipated. 

“Have you spoken of this before, Mrs. Gordon?” he asked. 
“ Have you mentioned this suspicion to any one else ?” 

“No,” she answered, wonderingly. ‘Even if I had felt disposed 
to do so, I have seen no one to whom I could have mentioned it. I 
heard of the robbery from the servants. I see nobody else.” 

“Will you do me a favor—a great personal favor? ” 

“Certainly,” she said, wondering still more. “Can you ask me 
such a thing—you who have just sacrificed time, business, every 
thing to serve me? Tell me what the favor is, and be assured that it 
is granted beforehand.” 


“Then do not mention this suspicion to any one else. I havea 


particular reason for asking this,” he added, as he saw the astonish- 


ment legible on her face. “For one thing, if it should be correct, it 
might reach Mr. St. John’s ears, and put him on his guard. Promise 
me ”—he spoke earnestly—“ that you will not mention the matter 
again.” os 

“Since you ask it as a personal favor, of course I will not. 
Otherwise—but I shall try not to be curious. You must have some 
very good reason for this, Mr. Warwick.” 

“T have.” 

“ Reason that I am not to hear?” 

“Not just now, at all events. I have not time, even if I had in- 
clination (and, frankly, I have not inclination at present), to tell you, 
May I rely on your promise ? ” 

“T hope you may—we Mortons are proud of always keeping our 
word.” 

“T do rely on it, then. 
it will be sunset before I reach Tallahoma,” 

I see you think I will never let you go; but it is only 
Have you seen any thing of Morton Annesley? Ilis 


Now, good-by. If I do not leave at once, 

“ One word! 
one word more. 
mother is very anxious about him.” 

“Why should she be anxious? Surely he is old enough to take 
care of himself.” - 

“ He has gone she does not know where, but she strongly suspects 
that it is in search of—your sister’s governess, who left here very 
abruptly, several weeks ago.” 

“Tell me something about that,” said he, forgetting even the 
bank for a moment. ‘Do you know why she went?” 

“T do not know, but I have suspected that she was sent by St. 
John in search of Felix. I found—after you left—that he came here 
to see her, and only discovered me accidentally. There is some tie 
of close connection between them, evidently, I—I absolutely went 
to ask her to stay here as you advised, and I found Aim with her. 
God only knows how grateful I was for having done so.. If I had 
brought her back with me, I might have been weak enough to tell her 
all that he wishes to know.” 

Mr. Warwick said not a word. Once again, that incomprehen- 
sible expression came over his face which Mrs. Gordon had noticed 
before. He looked at his boots meditatively, and, after a while, she 
went on: 

“Tf Felix had not been under your care, I scarcely know how I 
could have borne the cruel suspense, the cruel doubts and fears Miss 
Tresham’s absence has caused me. I am sure she went for this pur- 
pose—this alone—and now that I see you before me, my heart begins 
to fail once more. Ah, tell me, is he quite safe ?—is there no possi- 
bility of her reaching him ?” 

“You may set your mind at rest on that point,” he answered, 
“There is not the least danger of his being found by any 


quietly. 
But I am forgetting myself. I 


agent or messenger of Mr. St. John. 
must go. Once more, good-by.” 

He shook hands again hastily, and left the room before she had 
time for another word. A minute or two later, he was driving at a 
rapid pace down the avenue. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MY ADVENTURE AT NIAGARA. 


NE day last spring I found myself at the Cataract House, Ni- 

agara, before “ the season ” had fairly commenced, and searched 

the register in vain for the name of any one I knew. So I passed the 

day rather stupidly in solitary wandering about the falls, and it was 
considerably after dark when I returned to the hotel. 

After a bath I entered the dining-room, where there was a good 
fire, and I was soon seated before a substantial meal. One young 
man besides myself was discussing his supper farther down on the 
opposite side of the table, and two others were seated near the fire. 

At last I broke the silence by addressing some trivial remark to 
my neighbor, and after a little conversation I asked him if he would 
join me in a walk to the tower, whence we could obtain a fine moon- 
light view of the cataract. The moon would rise about nine o’clock, 
and, full of the glamour of the place, I could not rest out of sight of 
the falls. He assented, and presently one of the men by the fire, who 
had not previously spoken either to us or to his companion, remarked 
that he should like to join us; that he had been thinking of going, 
but disliked to venture alone. Glancing at my opposite neighbor, 
and, seeing acquiescence in his face, I replied, “The more the mer- 
rier.” 

After supper we stepped on to the veranda to take observations of 
the night, but, though long past the time for the moon to rise, its face 
was obscured by heavy clouds. My companions appeared to think the 
night would be too dark for our expedition, but I vigorously opposed 
giving it up, urging that the moon would probably disperse the clouds ; 
which was, in fact, the case in less than an hour later, though scud- 
ding masses of vapor occasionally made a vivid contrast to the brill- 
iant light that was at times shed over the landscape, giving a weird 
and ever-changing expression to the face of Nature. 

It was late when we started on our walk, and all three seemed dis- 
posed to silence. 

Sometimes the roar of the water made it useless to attempt to be 
heard, and, for my part, I soon became so engrossed in thought that 
I had little inclination for conversation. To tell the truth, my thoughts 
were hardly agreeable. The situation was not a pleasant one. It 
was eleven o’clock on a rather wild night, for the wind had risen 
pretty high. Three men, total strangers to each other, starting out on 
a midnight expedition through a lonely wood, was imprudent, if not 
rash. I had considerable money with me, and a valuable watch and 
chain. I began to blame the enthusiasm which made me choose un- 
known companions rather than forego the romantic pleasure of the 
trip, and I could only determine that, as I was in for it, to be wide 
awake and on the alert. 

I had placed myself on the outside of the way at starting, and 
I believe the first thing that aroused any uncomfortable feeling in 
my mind was noticing that one or the other of my companions man- 
aged to change his place by falling a step or two in the rear and com- 
ing into line again on the outside of the walk, thus placing me be- 
tween them. I tried to hold my position, but it was of no use; if I 
held it for a moment, one of them invariably stepped out of line and 
resumed his place on the outside. Isancied once thatI heard a quick 
word pass between them, but I was not sure. Still the suspicion was 
enough to set me thinking very busily and not pleasantly. I believed 
that their non-acquaintance was a ruse, and that I had fallen an easy 
prey into their designing hands. “ Well,” I thought, “ two against one 
are not the odds one cares to see, especially when one’s self happens to 
be the one, but forewarned is forearmed.” Still I was far from com- 
fortable. An occasional word passed between us, but there was no 
attempt at conversation. 

We had crossed the bridge, and were walking quickly toward the 
Canadian fall in the order silently but persistently insisted upon by 
the other two, when suddenly—for it was quite dark at the time—we 
came upon a man who stood alone in the middle of the pathway. We 
stopped and apologized, for we had nearly run him down, and in re- 
turn he asked us where we were going. 

“To the tower,” replied one of my attendants. 

“ This is just the night for such an expedition,” replied the stran- 
ger. “With your permission, I will join you.” 

Instantly the thought flashed through my mind that this third one 
was an accomplice who had been awaiting our coming. I would have 
backed out, pleaded fatigue, the unsuitableness of the night, any thing 








to get away from the band; but I remembered that the proposal had 
been mine, and, furthermore, if mischief was meant, any indication on 
my part that I suspected my companions would only hasten the evil 
moment. There was nothing for me but to keep on, and trust to 
Providence to show me some way of escape. 

The moon was now shining brightly upon the group. The addi- 
tion to the party I discovered to be a short, thick-set man, with low 
brow and large neck, just the figure, it seemed to me, for a ruffian, 
He was apparently of great strength, and I thought what quick work 
he could make of me, even if he depended on his strength alone. 

“This is to be a lonely walk, friends,” I said. “ Have you shoot. 
ing-irons ?” 

“No,” they replied; and they eyed me in a sinister manner. 

Armed or not, they were evidently in league, and I was to be the 
victim. They could dispatch me easily enough without the aid of 
fire-arms. The thunder of the falls would drown any scream for help, 
or pistol-shot either, for that matter. 

There was nothing for it but to keep as cool as possible, and at 
last I said, “ Forward is it?” and “‘ Forward it is ” was the answer. So 
we moved on, still in the same order, except that two walked at one 
side, one on the other. I fell back and pretended to be gazing at 
some moonlight effect, but it was of no use. My vigilant keepers 
still maintained the order they had ch This vre was re. 
peated several times. Once, when the moon shone out brightly, I 
found that the latest arrival—the one I set down as the arch-villain 
of the party—had taken up his position in the rear, so that I was 
completely surrounded, and, try as I might, this order was preserved 
all the way. I startled them at one time by abruptly leaving them 
and jumping upon a bench at the road-side under pretence of looking 
at the view. The arch-villain immediately took his place beside me. 
I turned my gaze upon him, and looked steadily into his eyes, and he 
returned the look. For a moment we stood regarding each other 
fixedly, vainly endeavoring to read one another. A wicked face, I felt 
sure, but there could be no doubt about the man’s strength. My eyes 
still riveted on his, I put my hand into my breast as if to grasp the 
revolver I did not carry, but which I devoutly wished I had, and I 
thought the time had come. But no; he stepped to the ground and 
turned as if expecting me to follow. Still keeping my hand in my 
breast I got down, and we walked on. Always the same order, one 
on either side, one behind. 

As we went on, the path seemed very dismal. Great black shadows 
fell across our track. Sometimes it was quite dark; again the silver 
moonlight made brightness in vivid contrast with the surrounding ob- 
security. ‘It will be here,” I thought; “and there could be no better 
place for an attack. No chance that a cry for help would be heard.” 
Still we hurried on; I could hear the quick breathing of my compan- 
ions, but no one proposed to retard our steps—on through the woods 
till the tower rose before us, and I thought that would be the spot 
chosen for the murder. A body thrown from there would be dashed 
upon the rocks below, and the water would swallow it up in an in- 
stant. The tower reached, there was no choice for me but to go up, 
for J had proposed coming, J had set this tower as the aim of this 
wild night-walk, and I must not appear to falter. At the lower door, 
one of the men, I could hardly distinguish which one in the half-light, 
stopped. 

“ Aren’t you going up?” I demanded. 

“No,” he replied, “I have been up so often that I believe I will 
wait for you here; have you a cigar?” 

“No,” I returned; but I knew that he only wanted me to remore 
my hand from my breast (where I had kept it without change all 
through the walk) that I might thus be attacked and more easily over- 
come. I knew he declined to go up, that he might stay below to wateb 
the door and prevent any one else from ascending ti! the diabolical 
work was accomplished. I hesitated for a moment, so did the others; 
but I felt hesitation was useless, and stepped in. Once on the dark 
stairway I went up as quickly as I could, determined that I would not 
be seized and murdered there. Quite out of breath I gained the top 
and walked out on to the balcony that encircles the tower. I listened, 
but heard no approaching footsteps, and I knew the three villains 
were still in consultation below. I was determined to make a fight 
for my life and to die struggling. I had not even a penknife, having 
lost mine in my morning’s ramble. I stood with my hand concealed 
in my breast, awaiting the coming of my enemies. They came at last; 
the man we had overtaken on the bridge came first. Looking intently 
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at me, they made no pretence of noticing the view. I stood perfectly 
still, giving them look for look. The wind was blowing furiously, and 
presently one of the two proposed that we should go down. I dreaded 
going down the long dark stairway, and I almost wished that we might 
stand gazing at one another till daybreak ; but I followed them down. 
“When they attack me,” I thought, “I will endeavor to push them down 
the steep stairs,” trusting thus to disable them. I went down slowly, 
listening to their footsteps in advance of me. I heard them stumble, 
for they went quickly. At the door I heard their voices as they spoke 
to the watcher posted below. When I joined them they were not 
speaking, and almost in silence we began our way toward the home I 
feared I should reach. The dark wood was to see my fate decided. 
I understood that my air of determination, the weapon I was believed 
to carry, and, perhaps, other reasons that I did not know of, had 
combined in my favor to postpone the moment of my murder; but I 
was sure that it was only deferred. I had heard their hasty consulta- 
tion, though not their words, and I believed that some new plan had 
been arranged by which I was to be deprived of life. 

Again we pushed our way through the brush. Several times I 
fancied that I saw relief coming, but the object turned out to be a bush 
or decayed stump that, in the moonlight, cheated me with its resem- 
blance to a human figure. The spoken words were very few; they 
appeared to be at small pains to disguise their villany by keeping up 
the form of conversation. 

At last Goat Island was crossed, the bridge passed over, and we 
stood on the piazza of the Cataract House. I could not understand 
what unseen power had interposed to prevent the execution of their 
purpose. 

Suddenly the man I had settled upon as the villain of the party sat 
abruptly down upon the steps, and, without warning, burst into peals 
of laughter. He shook, he rolled, he almost sobbed, in the ecstasy 
ofhis mirth. It proved contagious, and the other two speedily joined 
him, one leaning up against the house, the other bent almost double 
in the paroxysm which seized him. I stared at them in amazement, 
but soon I, too, became infected. I realized that I was safe, alive, 
and well, spared from what seemed certain and dreadful death; but 
still I must laugh; no matter how deep the thankfulness, laughter was 
its only adequate expression. The tension to which my nerves had 


been subjected for so long made me an easy prey, and I roared with 
laughter till the tears rolled down my cheeks, and sheer exhaustion 
alone put an end to the extraordinary quartet. 


Then came mutual explanations. The two young men who had 
gone with me from the hotel had suspected me of evil intentions toward 
themselves, and had decided that the one who had joined us on the 
island was my accomplice. They had no doubt that I was armed, as, 
indeed, I took pains to make them believe. The third villain, as I 
had believed him, thought he had fallen into very bad company, in- 
deed, when we overtook him, and regretted his haste in joining us; 
but had quickly determined to do the best he could for himself by 
keeping in the rear, and by watching us carefully. His suspicion of 
me—and by my nervous, unguarded manner I had laid myself justly 
open to any amount of suspicion—had led him to regard me so intently 
48 we stood side by side on the bench, measuring me, that he might 
form some opinion as to what would be the result of the struggle he 
believed imminent; all through the woods on Goat Island had he 
braced himself to repel, as best he might, the attack he doubted not 
we were about to make upon him. It was as pretty a case of cross- 
purposes as one would wish to see, and the reaction was in proportion 
to the strain we had undergone. The other two, in their turn, believed 
that we were in league, and that they were to be the victims; and 
it was to consult and devise what means they could to outwit or over- 
come us, that kept them in consultation on the tower-stairs. At first, 
indeed, they had mutually suspected each other of being in league 
with me, and it was some time before they found out their mistake. 

It took us some time to compare notes, and heartily we laughed over 
our mutual fear and suspicion ; and we did more talking in ten minutes 
than had passed between us during all the walk. It was nearly morn- 
ing when we parted. The next day we ordered a carriage, and passed 
the morning together visiting the places I had looked at alone the day 
before. I found the “‘thick-set ruffian” and the other two “ villains” 
jovial, good fellows, whose characters and dispositions would entitle 
them to a high place in any one’s estimation. 

Many a jolly laugh we had over the contre-temps of the night before. 
‘We passed but a few hours together; but, “if this should meet their 





eyes,” they will see “by these presents” that they are most kindly 
remembered by the “ brigand ” who, on that frightfully-funny occasion, 
staked his all on the intimidating influence of imaginary “ shooting- 
irons.” 
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iy FANTICIDE was largely practised in Greece, where there was no 
law to check it; and desertion of children prevailed in all the 
Grecian states, except Thebes, where both child-murder and the ex- 
posure of children were forbidden. In Athens, exposed children were 
assigned as property to those who took them under their protection, 
while those not so protected were educated at the public expense. 

Among the Romans, the exposure of children by poor or unfeeling 
parents was a frequent practice, and was not punished by the laws. 
Many infants were destroyed by actual violence, while many others 
were left at the mercy of accident in the streets or highways. 

After Uhristianity became the religion of the empire, this crime 
was forbidden by the emperors ; but the greater strictness of the mar- 
riage-laws, the obligatory celibacy introduced among the clergy, and 
the extreme penalties attending its infraction, all tended to increase 
the danger to which illegitimate children were exposed. 

Child-murder and the public exposure of children became nearly 
as frequent in Christian countries as they had been in heathen times, 
only the parents took greater care to conceal themselves ; and humane 
individuals began to devise means to collect and provide for the for- 
saken infants found in the streets. 

In this, as in other acts of charity, ecclesiastics stood foremost. 

At Rome, Innocent III., in 1198, when rebuilding and enlarging 
the great hospital of Santo Spirito, allotted a part of it to the recep- 
tion of foundlings, several infants having been found drowned in the 
Tiber about that time. This asylum for the esposti, or foundlings, was 
afterward enlarged and endowed by subsequent popes, and the institu- 
tion was adopted, by degrees, in other cities. 

As such establishments were necessarily designed to work secretly, 
certain precautions were adopted in their management, from which 
may be presumed to have arisen the perversions which have been 
productive of much evil not intended by their originators. 

It was thought that, by providing a place where mothers might 
deposit their illegitimate children in safety, without being subject to 
any inquiry or exposure, the frequent recurrence of the crime of child- 
murder would be prevented. 

For this purpose a turning-box was fixed in an opening of the 
wall in a retired part of the building, in which the child could be 
deposited by the mother in the night, and, a bell being rung at the 
same time, the watch inside turned the box and took out the infant, 
which from that moment was placed under the protection of the insti- 
tution, was nursed and educated, and afterward apprenticed to some 
trade or profession. 

Those parents who were in hopes of being able to acknowledge 
their child at some future time placed a mark or note with it, by which 
it was afterward known when they came to claim it, and it was then 
restored to them, on their defraying the expense incurred for its main- 
tenance. 

Establishments for foundlings are said to have existed, in the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth century, at Treves in Germany, and, in the seventh 
century, in Anjou in France. In the time of Charlemagne they are 
referred to as distinct institutions. In 787 a similar institution was 
founded in Milan. At Montpellier, in 1180, one was founded by the 
Count Guy de Montpellier, and was afterward sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III. The magnificent foundling hospital at Florence was 
founded in 1316; and similar ones in Nuremberg, 1331; Paris, 1362; 
and Venice, in 1380. 

That of Rome, near St. Peter’s, is capable of containing upward 
of three thousand children, the number annually received in it being 
about eight hundred. The income of this asylum (Santo Spirito) is 
fifty thousand dollars annually. The entire number of foundlings an- 
nually provided for in the various hospitals of Rome is three thou- 
sand. 

The annual number of foundlings in Naples is about two thousand 
out of fifteen thousand births. These are very carefully educated 
at the Hospital della Annunziata. 

The number of foundlings in Tuscany is about twelve thousand ; 
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but many of the foundlings in Italy are presumed to be legitimate, 
abandoned by their parents on account of poverty. 

Many of these children are accompanied by tokens for the purpose 
of future recognition, and at the Hospital degl’ Innocenti, at Florence, 
a piece of lead, imprinted with a number, is hung round the neck of 
each babe, in such a manner that it cannot easily be removed. By 
these means it is easy to obtain information, even at a late period, in 
regard to each child. 

There are foundling hospitals in Cadiz, Barcelona, and other Span- 
ish cities, and several in Madrid. The girls brought up in the hospi- 
tal at Barcelona were formerly led in procession when of marriageable 
age, and any one who took a fancy to one of them might indicate his 
choice by throwing a handkerchief at her, and marry her. The num- 
ber of foundlings annually received in the principal hospital at Mad- 
rid is four thousand. The hospital is chiefly served by Sisters of 
Charity. 

The total number of foundling hospitals in Spain is about seventy, 
and the number of foundlings thirteen thousand. 

In Portugal illegitimate births are much more common than in 
Spain, and in the neighborhood of Oporto country-women may be met 
conveying foundlings to the hospital in that city, four or five in a bas- 
ket. They are the illegitimate children of the peasant-girls, who are 
forwarded by the authorities to the care of the hospital. The hospi- 
tal in Lisbon, and another near that city, receive annually more than 
four thousand children. Almost every town in Portugal possesses a 
similar institution. 

Among the first institutions of this character in France was the 
Hotel Dieu of Lyons (1523). Francis I. founded a similar establish- 
ment in 1536; and in Paris it became customary to place foundlings 
at the entrance of the cathedral of Notre-Dame, whence they were 
taken in charge and provided for at the expense of the dignitaries of 
the Church. But it was soon found that this system led to numerous 
abuses, since the hired nurses sold the children to sorcerers, at twenty 
sous each, to be used in the prosecution of their art, or to beggars, 
who employed them to elicit sympathy. 

Meanwhile, the foundlings throughout France increased at a fear- 
ful rate, and many lost their health or died from insufficient nourish- 
ment. Various plans were tried, but without much benefit, until the 
appearance of Vincent de Paul, a saint of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and founder of the congregation of Sisters of Charity, in the seven- 
teenth century. 

This great and good man went about, pleading the cause of the 
unfortunate foundlings, and with such success, that he was able to 
procure the establishment of a new institution for them, sustained 
by private subscription, but with the codperation of the king and 
court. 

Louis XIV. afterward converted this into a public institution ; 
revenues were assigned to it, and taxes raised for its support, and soon 
as many as two thousand foundlings were annually received within its 
doors. 
After the Revolution, the republic assumed charge of the found- 
lings, terming them enfants de la patrie ; and in 1798 eleven million 
francs were assigned for their support. 

An imperial decree of January 19, 1811, ordered the establish- 
ment of a foundling hospital in every arrondissement of France. 

The number of foundlings in France, which was forty thousand in 
1784, increased largely, until, in 1856, it amounted to one hundred 
and twenty thousand, including only those below the age of twelve. 

Until the year 1837, the system in use at the Paris hospital “des 
enfants trouvées” was that of the four, or turning-box, which, present- 
ing its convex side to the exterior of the building, on sounding a bell, 
was made to revolve and expose its interior, in which the child was 
laid, when the box turned inward again, and the child was forever 
hidden from the view of the mother. It was, however, not retained in 
the hospital, if in good health, but was sent to the country to be cared 
for by nurses employed for the purpose, and under rigid surveillance. 
It was afterward educated to some trade or calling, and in some few 
cases was returned to the parents, if demanded. But the terrible 
mortality among foundlings left but small hope to the parent of ever 
seeing it again. The number of deaths of those under four years of 
age usually averages from sixty to seventy-five per cent., and some- 
times even more ; this results probably chiefly from the want of the 
care and nourishment which none but a mother can or will be- 
stow. 





In Belgium the number of foundlings is very great, averaging one 
in eighteen of the births, and foundling hospitals are numerous ; the 
turning-boxes, however, have been abolished since 1834. The hos. 
pital at Amsterdam, in Holland, receives three thousand children 
annually. 

In Germany and Austria foundling hospitals are equally numerous, 
and exceedingly well conducted. 

In Stockholm nearly half the births are illegitimate, and in the 
interior of Sweden one out of every eleven ; hence the foundling hos- 
pitals are there greatly in demand. 

The foundling hospital of Moscow was founded by Catharine II. in 
1762, and is an immense establishment, containing as many as twenty- 
five thousand inmates at one time. The annual number of children 
deposited here is about fifteen thousand. 

These children are well educated, according to their promise and 
capacity, and the deposit of two hundred dollars procures fer a boy 
the rank of an officer. Children of superior ability are educated with 
great care. 

A similar institution at St. Petersburg, also founded by Catha- 
rine II., is nearly as extensive, its revenue being four million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. The empress of Russia is called “ the 
mother of the foundlings.” 

In China, infanticide is very common, and in some provinces there 
are destroyed as many as six hundred children per month. There 
is a foundling hospital at Canton, but very few children are deposited 
in it. 

The London Foundling Hospital has a story which, as it is slightly 
linked with our own country, will be interesting to American readers. 
Captain Thomas Coram was born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1668, 
He emigrated to Massachusetts, where, after working as a shipwright, 
he became master of a trading-vessel, made some money, and, return. 
ing, settled in London. In 1720 he used to walk, early in the morning 
and late at night, to and from his residence, which was in the suburbs. 
Observing the number of infants exposed and deserted in the streets, 
his kindness of heart set him to devise some means for their 
rescue and protection. There were hospitals for foundlings in 
France and Holland, and why not in England? For seventeen 
years he labored to achieve a satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem, and at last was successful. In 1739 the Foundling Hospital was 
established by royal charter. Subscriptions came pouring in, and a 
site was purchased for five thousand five hundred pounds, whose an- 
nual income is now more than the original purchase-money, from the 
leases of superfluous outskirts. 

Hogarth was a great friend of the institution, and was one of its 
earliest governors. For its walls he painted Coram’s portrait ; and 
he and other painters displayed their works in the rooms of the hos- 
pital, thus originating the first exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
1760. Handel also served the Foundling Hospital. He presented it 
with an organ, and for eleven years conducted a series of oratorios 
for its benefit, realizing altogether the sum of seven thousand pounds. 
He also presented to it the original score of the “ Messiah,” which is 
still preserved among its curiosities. 

This hospital opened in 1741, and became at once exceedingly 
popular, deposits of new-born babes being made from far and near. A 
basket was hung at the gates of the building, and mothers stripped 
their babies naked, dropped them into the basket, and rang the bell. 
No questions were asked; and when the establishment was full, a 
board was displayed, informing the public of the fact. Here, also, the 
mortality was found to be about seventy per cent., in spite of the best 
care and attention that could be obtained. This fact finally put an 
end to indiscriminate admissions, and at present only thirty-seven 
infants are admitted annually. 

In the United States various efforts have been made to establish 
this institution, but they have received little encouragement. In 
Mexico and South America, however, foundling hospitals flourish on 
the same general system as in Europe. 
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Who would teach us this— 
That wisdom is folly and ignorance bliss. 
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Better the truth, 
Though it bring me ruth, 
Than a lie as sweet as the dreams of youth. 


Better to stand 
In a lonely land, 
My feet unshod in its desert-sand, 


Than to blindly go 
Where cool streams flow, 
And a serpent coils in the grasses low. 


There was one I knew, 
And he seemed so true, 
With a heart so brave to dare and to do! 


And a soul so clear 
That, rejecting fear, 
Mine lay at ease in an atmosphere 


Of love secure, 
And joy so pure, 
I said, “ For eternity this will endure!” 


Yet there came a time 
To my proud love’s prime, 
When that proved base I had deemed sublime. 


By the cool stream’s bed 
My flowers hung dead, 
And the sexpent, hissing, upreared its head ! 


Who sees laid low, 
At a single blow, 
The sweetest thing in his life, may know 


What bitter ruth 
For my heart, in sooth, 
Was born of this naked, terrible truth, 


Yet I hold it still 
With a steadfast will, 
To live deceived is a crueller ill. 


And, though I stand 
In a lonely land, 
Afar from the touch of a tender hand, 


Or a mouth to kiss— 
It is better this, 
Than to cling to a falsehood, and dream it bliss, 


Mary E. Brantey. 
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IMBER is the chief vegetable product of Alaska. The forests, 
which. extend from Fort Tongas, on the southern boundary, 

to Cook’s Inlet, where the trees begin to disappear, are bound- 
less in extent, and able to supply for ages to come such countries 
as California and Northern Mexico, which have a poor supply of 
timber. There is a large and growing timber-trade carried on from 
Puget Sound, in Washington Territory, but the timber of Alaska, 
and especially the yellow cedar of Sitka, is far superior to any thing 
produced there. The timber is so dense in the wooded portions of 
Alaska, that it is difficult to make one’s way any distance from the 
beach. Exploring parties from ships have been three and four hours 
getting half a mile from the beach, and, except where the timber has 
been cleared away for settlements, this is generally true of the whole 
sea-board to Cross Sound. One of the curious features of the timbered 
portion of this country is, that the entire surface of the ground is 
covered with sphagnum, a sort of thick, beautifully-green moss, seldom 





less than a foot, and sometimes even three feet deep. It forms a soft, 
marshy surface, into which the foot sinks at every step; and, as it is 
everlastingly raining here, of course the ground is always soaking 
wet. Ifa fire is built in the woods, it is a curious sight to see it sink- 
ing down, down, until it comes to “ hardpan,” when you have the fire 
burning in a hole a foot deep or more. 

Water-power for the saw-mill is everywhere, for the country abounds 
in running streams; but, even if there were none, the incessant rains 
would soon supply all the power needed. 

Next in order, after the timber, is the fishery question, and here a 
werd or two of preface. 

The influence of a great fishery interest can hardly be over-esti- 
mated—the herring, for instance, having been described by certain 
enthusiasts as “a natural product whose use has decided the destiny 
of nations.” This is putting it in rather a forcible way, and yet, with- 
out going quite so far, it is easy to see that the fisheries in the North 
Pacific must eventually exercise a great influence over the population, 
thus giving a new life to commerce, and enlarging the national re- 
sources. The fisheries are the great nurseries for seamen, who, of 
course, are indispensable for commerce on the ocean. A great com- 
merce gives power to control the sea, and “ the nation which controls 
the sea, controls the world.” 

Therefore, looking at it in this light, the value of a great fishery 
interest in the North Pacific cannot be exaggerated, and how soon we 
may have one the reader may judge for himself, when he is told that 
there are now between fifty and one hundred vessels (many of which 
are New-England built and manned, and have doubled Cape Horn 
within the last three years) engaged in this business, And with all 
Mexico, Central and South America for a market—for these people 
must, perforce, have their Friday’s fish—the business cannot fail to 
be a great one. 

Our New-England cod and other fisheries bring us over two million 
dollars annually, and they are far inferior to the French fisheries in 
value, and still more so to the fisheries of Great Britain. 

Now, of fish there is in Alaska an inexhaustible quantity, from the 
cod and halibut found on the banks, near Oonalaska Island and other 
places, to the salmon-fisheries of every fresh-water stream in the Ter- 
ritory, and the oolacan or candle fisheries of the Portland Channel and 
Naas. These last deserve especial mention. The candle-fish is not 
much larger than the smelt, which it much resembles in appearance, 
being a beautiful little fish with bright silvery skin and scales. It is 
caught by the Indians on bright moonlight nights. They use for this 
purpose a large rake some six or seven feet long, with teeth of 
bone or sharp-pointed nails. This rake has a handle, and, while one 
Indian paddles the canoe close to the “ shoal of fish,” the other sweeps 
the rake through the dense mass, bringing up generally three or four 
fish impaled on each tooth of the rake. The canoes are soon filled, 
and, the «entents being taken on shore, the squaws proceed to skewer 
the fish on long sticks, passing these sticks through the eyes until 
each one has as many as it will hold, when the whole are suspended 
in the thick, smoky atmosphere at the top of the hut, which dries and 
preserves the fish without salt, which is never used by the Indians. 

When dry, the candle-fish are carefully packed away in boxes of 
dried bark. The traders at Fort Simpson catch these fish in nets, salt 
and dry them in the usual manner practised by the whites ; and, when 
this is properly done, no fish are more delicious than the candle-fish, 
the only trouble being that they are so rich one soon tires of them. 

To use them as candles, a piece of wick, or dried pith, is passed 
through the fish with a bodkin of hard wood, and the tail being in- 
serted in a cleft-stick, or junk-bottle, the wick is lighted. The fish 
burns with a clear, steady flame. 

Of salmon: there are myriads. Every fresh-water stream is filled 
with thentduring the season, which commences in the latter part of 
June. At that period the Indians lay in their year’s supply of food, 
by selecting some fresh-water stream about forty feet wide, which has 
a slight fall of water, say six feet or so, a short distance from where it 
empties into the sea. Above the fall they either stretch a net ot make 
a weir of twigs and stakes entirely across the stream, When the sal- 
mon commence “to rup,” as the saying is, they make for the streams, 
and go with a jump clear over the fall into the net, and are scooped 
out or struck with spears, and thus landed on the river-bank, where 
they are dried on poles stretched across a frame. The first “run” has 
the choice fish. 

At the bay of Cosaan is a salmon-fishery owned by a Russian 
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named Baronovitch. He informed the writer of this article that he 
had seen the fish so thick in the streams as to impede a canoe, and 
the same story has been told elsewhere. Baronovitch, with limited 
means, puts up about one thousand barrels of fish every season, and 
could put up ten times that number if he had the capital. In Alaska 
salmon is a drug in the market, and, throughout the length and breadth 
of the Territory a white man will not touch it if he can get any thing 
else ; but what the Indian would do without it is hard to say; it is his 
staple of food—he could not exist without it. 
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Timber and fish having been disposed of, next in order are the 
furs. 

Prior to our acquisition of the country the trade in furs was in 
the hands of two great corporations, the Russian-American Fur Con- 
pany and the Hudson Bay Company, the latter having leased certain 
localities, and obtained certain rights from the former. 

The Hudson Bay Company is much the older of the two, and its 
original members in 1670, when it was first chartered by the British 
crown, were such noted characters in history as Prince Rupert, the 
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Duke of Albemarle, and the Earl of Craven. It maintained many 
ships, and grew rich and powerful by its trade. Its profit in furs was 
enormous, so much so that half the stories told by the veterans in 
the trade seem hardly credible. One is to the effect that, a few years 
ago, the price of a flint-lock musket in furs was found by standing the 
musket on its butt-end and piling up marten-furs until they reached 
the muzzle. Now, these muskets never cost the company over two 
dollars a piece, and thus several hundred marten-skins, worth from 
three to thirty dollars a piece, were obtained for a mere song! 

But these golden days have passed and gone forever, and the na- 
tives know the full value of their furs now. 

One may, therefore, gather an idea—a faint one—of the enormous 

profits formerly realized in this business. The most valuable of all 
the furs is the sea-otter, 
which now brings from 
twenty-five to seventy- 
five dollars in Alaska, 
It is a beautifully soft 
purplish-black fur and 
very heavy, and in Rus- 
sia is known as the 
“court fur,’ only to be 
wern by certain classes 
of the nobility. For 
any plebeian to wear 
this fur in Russia is an 
offence punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or exile 
to Siberia. 

The fur is also ex- 
tensively sought after 
by the higher classes in 
the Chinese empire, 
hence its very high 
price. The animal is 
now scarce, and only 
to be taken among the 
Aleutian Islands, 
noise of fire-arms hav- 
ing driven it from the 
Alexander Archipelago. 

After the sea-otter, 
in point of importance 
to the trader, are the 
black and silver foxes, 
also very valuable ; then 
come the furred seal, 
marten, or Hudson Bay 
sable, crossed fox, mink, 
ermine, and red fox; af- 
ter which come such in- 
ferior furs as the bear, 
lynx, wolverine, moun- 
tain-sheep, and many 
others, the number of 
fur-bearing animals be- 
ing very great. 

Of all these animals 
the furred seal is the 
one most likely to prove 
valuable for revenue. It is found almost solely on the islands of St. 
Paul and St. George, to the north of the Aleutian chain, hence known 
popularly as the Seal Islands, though late accounts now say it resorts 
to the Commander group. It is different from the common seal, and 
is one of the most sagacious and intelligent of dumb creatures—in 
fact, its instinct is almost human. The nervous organization of the 
animal is peculiar, and so sensitive is he to sharp sounds and noises 
that the firing of guns or barking of small dogs will cause them to 
desert their usual haunts, and the keeping of a little dog on St. Paul’s 
Island during a certain year is said to have caused the Russian Fur 
Company a loss of over one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of furs 
the next year. Consequently, an indiscriminate free trade in these 
animals would soon cause them to desert the islands now resorted to 
altogether, and, therefore, a monopoly of this business is essential to 
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its life. Indiscriminate butchery of the seal would also soon glut the 
market and lower the price so as hardly to pay for transportation. 
The Russians only allowed a certain number (about eighty thousand) 
to be killed annually, and this kept the price up, and the seal were 
not reduced in numbers. 

When the season arrives (between May and October), these ani- 

mals flock to the islands mentioned in incredible numbers and with 
an organization and system truly wonderful. In one division of a 
herd are the females with their young; in another division, the 
young males and females, separated; while the old males pre- 
serve order throughout the herd, and act as overseers, constables, 
and whippers-in generally. If a young male gets in among the fe- 
males, away goes one of these old chaps for him, and drives him 
back again with his tail. 
They have never been 
known to have any thing 
resembling the Sorosis 
among them. 

On the arrival of thé 
herd the natives select 
certain of them for 
slaughter, quietly drive 
them into the interior 
of the island away from 
the main body, where 
they are killed with a 
blow on the nose from a 
club, the skin stripped 
off and salted down, 
and the flesh used to 
make oil and for many 
other purposes. The 
young males and females 
are the ones selected for 
slaughter, which is the 
appreciation the natives 
set on single blessed- 
ness. 

The furs when first 
taken are coarse and 
have to be sent to Eu- 

~rope to be prepared for 
the market. In England 
they are frequently dyed 
afterward. 

But the fur-trade 
generally throughout 
the Alexander Archipel- 
ago is likely, under the 
present system, or ra- 
ther want of system, to 
die out altogether, since, 
in course of time, the 
wholesale slaughter of 
fur-bearing animals will 
exterminate them. Un- 
der the Russian monop- 
oly the animals were not 
only protected by sta- 
tute but in fact, and 
the natives were not allowed to kill them indiscriminately. This 
prevented the stock from becoming extinct, and kept the price of furs 
up. But with all its power—the power of life and death—the com- 
pany could not prevent an illicit traffic in furs carried on by the Eng- 
lish and American whiskey-smugglers from British Columbia and 
Washington Territory. These scoundrels plied the Indians with 

liquor of the vilest description, and took their furs from them in ex- 
change. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this is done, it may here be 
mentioned that, in 1868, a fellow named Coffin sailed in a schooner 
from a port in British Columbia with a cargo of villanously bad al- 
cohol and some common brown sugar. Of course, water costs noth- 
ing in this country, and so Captain Coffin was enabled to manufacture 
a drink which would veritably take a man’s scalp off at forty rods! 
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But he knew how to tickle the palate of the Indian, who judges of 
liquor solely by its fiery taste, and values it in proportion to the 
amount it takes to produce intoxication—a “cheap drunk” being a 
great thing in Alaska. 

This fellow, by the sale of his infamous decoction, brought on a 
difficulty between two tribes of Indians before friendly to each other, 
and seventeen of the Hudson Bay Indians were killed in a fight which 
subsequently ensued. But he and his vessel shortly after came to 
grief, being wrecked on Forrester’s Island, and Coffin and his compan- 
ions were found on the beach dead, with their throats so torn and 
lacerated that for a long time it was thought they had been murdered 
by the Indians. Subsequently it was ascertained that the sharp rocks 
on the beach were responsible for the mutilated condition of the 
bodies, 

Of course, if the fur-trade is to fall into the hands of such fellows 
as Coffin, in a few years it will be conducted on the whiskey basis un- 
less the United States Government takes the most rigid and inflexible 
means to suppress it. 

The natives themselves give aid and comfort to the whiskey- 
smuggler by timely warning of approaching danger, by false informa- 
tion to the officers of the law, and by secreting the small vessels of 
these smugglers when searched for. The myriads of islands and 
harbors along this coast, which resembles Norway in the character 
of its fiords ; the thick, foggy weather, and the innumerable channels 
and straits, many of which are not even marked on the charts, 
give an advantage to the whiskey-trader he is not slow to avail 
himself of. 

Lastly, among the supposed resources of the country is its mineral 
wealth, and, in regard to this, not much is actually known, for, under 
the rule of the Russian Fur Company, its employés were so busy in 
getting furs, and studying the best method of keeping up the supply, 
that no good mineralogical collection of specimens was made for com- 
parison; while, since the country came into our possession, no reg- 
ularly-organized expedition for exploration has been sent to Alaska, 
and the only knowledge we possess is derived from the Indians (gen- 
erally unreliable), the wandering bands of prospectors, and an occa- 

sional account of an excursion from some military post. Yet gold 
has been discovered on the Stachine River, and the mines have been 
‘worked to some extent. Miners from there say that, with ordinary 
panning, they can make from two to seven dollars per day; but the 
pleasant season lasts only six months—the rest of the year the weather 
is too inclement to work in, and the isolated position of the placers 
renders it difficult to get provisions and stores. 

Copper is said to have been discovered on the Copper River, and 
there is no doubt but that copper utensils were in use among the 
natives as far back as the days of Behring, though where the copper 
came from the historian sayeth not. 

Silver, iron, and bismuth, are also said to exist, but the writer of 
this never saw any one in Alaska who could testify to having seen 
any ; and as for diamonds, why, there are quantities—in New York— 
and sold by the veritable “ Original Jacobs!""—so that the mineral 
wealth of the Territory is uncertain, coal being the only product in 
that line found there that admits of any discussion as to.its probable 
value. In regard to coal, there is an inexhaustible supply both on 
Admiralty Island and at Cook’s Inlet. 

But nothing, as yet, has been said of the scenery—the history, 
climate, inhabitants, and resources of the country have all been dis- 
cussed, the useful dwelt upon, the beautiful alone omitted. 

Well, the traveller from Alaska may enlarge a good deal on sce- 
nery, especially when he can talk of mountain-ranges covered with per- 
petual snow, huge glaciers awing into silence every beholder with 
their magnificent sublimity, water-falls, rapid currents, and splendid 
forests of timber, with the Aurora Borealis thrown in every clear night 
by way of a make-weight. 

The writer of this has no more of the romantic in him than Mark 
Twain, yet he can say with truth that in twenty-five years’ roaming in 
all quarters of the globe he never saw more magnificent scenery any- 
where than in British Columbia and Alaska—the only trouble is, it 
is so continuously magnificent, it becomes monotonous. 

Now let us see if it is possible to convey a faint idea of the voy- 
age through the inland waters from Victoria, in Vancouver's Island, to 
Sitka, in Alaska, by means of a simile. 

Let us suppose the Highlands of the Hudson River(with which we 
nearly all are familiar) to be stretched out, as it were, for nine hun- 





dred miles. We won’t widen the river at all, but we will increase the 
height of the hills from fourteen hundred to three thousand, seven 
thousand, and in some cases ten thousand feet. We will cover the 


peaks of the mountains with snow, and the rest with dense forests of 


timber, except where the mountain-streams come tumbling down in 
great water-falls of fifty feet or more, and frequently fall over a huge 
cliff directly into the sea, near which our vessel passes. As we go far. 
ther north, imagine great valleys filled with enormous glaciers, or 
sheets of ice, from one to ten miles wide, and extending back miles 
into the interior. These huge masses of ice, sometimes twelve hun- 
dred feet thick, are of a blue Alpine hue, and, when the bright sun- 
light falls upon them, their gleaming surface, rich with prismatic color, 
presents an inconceivably magnificent sight. 

Now, if the reader can gather any thing from this imperfect de- 
scription, he has in his mind’s eye the scenery of Alaska. For miles 
and miles our steamer journeys along through this wilderness, amid 
these mountains “ wooded to the peak.” From base to snowy region, 
nothing mars the uniformity—a dense, dark forest of pines and hem. 
lock, through whose wilds the foot even of the savage has never wan- 
dered! The eye fairly wearies of the endless monotony and death. 
like stillness of these primeval forests, and seeks for more peaceful 
landscapes ; but in vain. Nothing disturbs the dreary loneliness of 
this wonderful forest-land, except the splash of the paddles, as the 
steamer speeds swiftly on her way; the shrill note of the eagle, as he 
circles over some lofty cliff, or the howl of the wolf amid the recesses 
of the forest. 

Everywhere the depth of water is great—two hundred fathoms of 
line find no bottom. The hundreds of straits and channels help to 
bewilder the navigator, so that it is difficult sometimes for him to 
grope his way through the endless labyrinth. Grenville Channel is 
forty-eight miles long, about a mile wide, is perfectly straight, and 
has but two anchorages. 

On one occasion an English man-of-war lost her way in one of the 
“ cul-de-sac channels,” near Bella-bella, and was nearly two weeks find- 
ing her way back again. As there is only an occasional anchorage 
here and there, such a predicament is exceedingly unpleasant, not to 
say hazardous. The line of channel through this myriad of islands is 
rarely wider than the Hudson at Haverstraw, and is frequently not 
over a mile, while in some places it is hardly that ; and here, through 
these fearful gorges, less than a mile wide, the tide runs with a ter- 
rible rapidity, to which our current of Hell Gate, near New York, is 
“a mere circumstance.” 

Imagine such a pass between ranges of lofty mountains, from three 
thousand to five thousand feet in height, the tide rushing through at 
the rate of twelve knots an hour, and the reader has some idea of the 
Yaculta Rapids, at Seymour Narrows, in British Columbia, and Peril 
Straits, in Alaska. 

‘Several large vessels have attempted these rapids in their strength, 
and some have only by good fortune escaped destruction with all on 
board. 

At this stage I hear some reader exclaim that nothing has been 
said about Sitka and the Russians. 

Well, Sitka may be briefly described as the dirtiest collection of 
log-huts on the Pacific slope. Its appearance as a town is far from 
inviting, and, with the magnificent scenery in the background, its 
squalor is all the more striking. There is an old saying that “ God 
made the country, and man the town ”—it is strikingly exemplified at 
Sitka. 

On the right of the town, looking at it from the anchorage, stand 
the buildings formerly belonging to the fur company, the citadel being 
on the rocky eminence once before spoken of ; farther on, the houses 
of the citizens; finally, the church and hospital. On the left of the 
town, outside of the stockade, is the Indian village of about sixty 
houses ; still farther to the left, a collection of Indian graves. 

The Russian governor’s house, or the citadel, now occupied by the 
commanding officer of the military district, is the only building in 
Sitka, except the church, that deserves any especial mention. It is 
perched on Katalan’s Rock before mentioned, and is a huge structure 
of two stories in height, but very long and broad, roofed with sheet- 
iron, painted red, and capped by the only light-house in Alaska, which, 
at night, casts a feeble glimmer three or four miles seaward. 

The summit of the hill is defended by batteries which command 
every point in the harbor. The northwest end is approached bys 
flight of wooden steps, and half-way up sentinels are kept posted day 
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and night; at this point is a sort of military prison, in front of which 
is displayed a light battery of brass cannon, loaded with canister, and 
ready for any emergency. 

The upper story of the building is divided into one large room in 
the centre, flanked by drawing-room and billiard-room at one end, 
and another large room at the other, all well kept, painted in nice 
style, and hung with old prints of celebrated English sea-fights. The 
lower story contains dining-rvom, parlor, study, and sleeping-apart- 
ments, all very large, and furnished with the inevitable Russian stove, 
or furnace. The entire structure is built of huge logs, squared, joined, 
and painted. 

There is really but one decent street in the town, to which Ameri- 
cans have given the high-sounding title of Broadway, and, after pass- 
ing the church and hospital, the street forms itself into a road along 
the beach, after following which for about half a mile, you reach the 
only natural curiosity in Sitka—a huge stone on which old Baranoff, 
the first governor, used to sit on fine afternoons and drink brandy 
until he became so much “ overcome” that his friends had to take him 
home. 

The Russians kept their houses in a filthy condition, some even 
keeping poultry in the rooms over the sleeping-chamber, and, as the 
little windows were never opened, except at long intervals, the odor 
was not exactly bouquet de mille feurs, And the pigs and goats roamed 
the streets with unrestricted liberty. 

Fortunately most of the Russians have gone home, or to the Amoor 
River, and probably, aided by the everlasting rains, Sitka may event- 
ually become clean, and the high board-walks, rendered indispensable 
in order to keep people out of the deep mud, be finally dispensed with. 

The officers of the garrison have a club-house near the church, 
where, after the manner of frontier posts, they play cards and billiards, 
and drink commissary whiskey; that is, when the rest of their time is 
not taken up in lounging in the sutler’s store. 

The Greek church is a gaudily-decorated affair, painted in green 
and gold, after the Eastern fashion, with magnificent regalia and ap- 
pointments for its exceedingly imposing, but rather tiresome services. 

In the church was kept a magnificent Bible, presented by the czar, 
with jewelled cover, said to be worth a fabulous amount, and the prog- 
ress of American civilization and republican institutions was marked 
by its being stolen upon the occupation by the Yankees. 

The Indians are never allowed inside the stockade after nightfall, 
while a guard is kept constantly on the alert with rifles loaded, and a 
field-battery of Parrott guns kept constantly trained on the Indian 
village adjoining the town, and a man-of-war lies anchored in the har- 
bor, with her guns pointed at the Sitka village. 

The population is about fifteen hundred during the winter season, 
of whom one thousand are Indians, and the rest Jews, Gentiles, hickory 
Christians, and soldiers. 

And this is the principal, and, if we except Kodiak (for Forts Ton- 
gas and Urangel are only military posts), the only town or place of 
any importance in the whole Territory of four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. 

And now, if the reader has had the patience and followed us atten- 
tively in this sketch, he can draw his own conclusions as to the present 
and prospective value of Alaska, and whether, on the whole, it is or is 


not worth the money we paid for it. 
Ricuarp W. Meape. 





UTOPIA. 


F you and I might only go 
Far from the world’s rude wrangling voices, 

And find some leafy spot and low, 

Softly to charm our wedded choices ; 
A spot where black hill-shadows fall, 

And yet where blue sea-spaces glisien, 
A glen where dreamy billows call 

For souls like yours and mine to listen— 


How gladly, then, the days would glide, 
How faultlessly the nights would follow, 
With cadences of many a tide 
In many a cavern cool and hollow! 
What peace our sheltered lives would hold, 
What rest our placid hearts discover, 





While wind, and bird, and sea-wave told 
The joys of lover and of lover! 


I picture easeful moments spent 

Among broad, shadowy branches lifting 
Their gloss to some pure firmament 

Where spheres of pallid fleece are drifting ; 
I see the flexuous vine-coil drowse, 

The deep, dark mosses glimmer greenly, 
And watch between close-tangled boughs 

The clear-curved breaker flashing keenly. 


Morn after morn our happy eyes, 

From bright, smooth beach or sheer cliff-ending, 
Would greet with unassuaged surprise 

The grandeur of the sun’s ascending. 
A ceaseless marvel unto us 

Would seem day’s mighty flower unfolding— 
Beholding the miraculous, 

And awed with its divine beholding. 


Eve after eve each fleeting hue 

In western heavens would wake our wonder, 
Till vaguely arched that eyrie blue 

The white stars love to blossom under ; 
And o’er dusk waters, it might be, 

The kindling eastern air grew yellow, 
While gaudily from purple sea 

Mounted the great moon golden-mellow. 


Ah, here how sweet, my love, my own, 
To dream, aloof from any sorrows, 

Of one fair, changeless monotone— 
Serene to-morrows and to-morrows ! 
Ah, sweet, in sooth, when God had furled 
All colors at the calm sky-verges, 

And night came silencing the world, 
And loudening the long sea-surges ! 


Epe@ar Fawcett 





JAPANESE STREET-SCENE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATION, 


POPULAR and amusing street-dance among the Japanese is the 
dance of “ the Lion of Corea.” A troupe of four players appear 
in one of the streets, three forming the band, while the fourth, who is 
enveloped in a very large cloak, streaked or spotted, and surmounted 
by the enormous fanciful head of a lion, performs the dance. The 
monster indulges in every kind of antic; he raises himself at will, 
and often suddenly towers several feet above the surrounding peo- 
ple, while the children, crowding near, break into cries of terror min- 
gled with taunts to excite his ire, and some, more daring than others, 
lift the side of his cloak, and pinch his legs. This rouses him, and 
he begins to threaten them ; he turns his head toward them, opening 
his mouth, and shaking his mane, formed of strips of white paper, 
which surround his scarlet face, and then commences to dance to the 
music of his companions. He uses his own tambourine, and, when he 
ceases to dance, suddenly places it on the ground and transforms him- 
self into a quadruped, performing many grotesque capers, and ending 
all by throwing off his disguise, when the monster vanishes, and the 
juggler appears. He now seizes a drumstick, and, poising it on the 
thumb of his ieft hand, arranges another above it, and a third across 
the two others ; then he throws them into the air, receiving them again 
in his hand, and making them spin rapidly without intermission, add- 
ing, at the same time, one, two, three balls, which the spectators fail 
to discover how or whence they come. 

When the interest of the show is at its height, one of the musi- 
cians passes a plate, that is to say a fan, on which some recompense 
is placed. The dance and representation being now over, the juggler 
rests, and, first loading himself with his cast-off clothes, he lights his 
pipe from some kind neighbor’s, smoking contentedly—the very prince 
of good-nature—his head covered, as far as the nose, with the huge, 
grotesque face of the monster. This last tableau is by no means the 
least striking part of the spectacle. 
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“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, Aurnor or “Rep as a Rose 1s Sue,” eErc. 





CHAPTER IIIl.—WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ar our pension we dine at six; it is a small and select establish- 
ment; at present it contains only two families: la famille Lange, and 
la famille Erreeck. We are la famille Erreeck. La famille Lange is 
French, as may be imagined from its name. It consists of a mother, 
son, and daughter. The mother is a handsome, black-haired widow, 
mourning jovially for the four-months’ dead M. Lange, in uncovered 
head and huge jet rosary. Mdlle. Péroline deplores her papa, in 
white muslin, lilac ribbons, and a wonderful. mop of little frizzled 
curls and rolls, M. César is a youth with an eye-glass, which is for- 
ever dropping out of his right eye—a youth tall of stature, and spot- 
ted like the pard. We are all dining together as sociably as their 
total ignorance of our tongue, and our very partial acquaintance with 
theirs, will permit. Through the open window, in the still yellow 
evening, we hear plainly the clump of saboés in the place ; the voices, 
as often as not English or Irish—for Dinan, as is well known, swarms 
with both—of the passers-by. 

There are but few disadvantageous circumstances in this world 
that have not aiso their advantageous side; and the fact of our being the 
only people in the house that understand the Engtish tongue, enables 
my sister and me to impart our opinions concerning the company and 
the viands to each other with a freedom which, to a stranger enter- 
ing unacquainted with the posture of affairs, would seem startlingly 
candid. 

“TI wish they would let us have our potatoes with our bif tak, as 
they call it, instead of afterward and separate, as a side-dish,” say I, 
grumblingly, being hopelessly John-Bullish in my culinary tastes. 

“Look at this nasty fellow!” rejoins Lenore, with a disgusted 
intonation, directing my attention to her neighbor, M. César, who, 
with his napkin tucked under his chin, is holding the bone of his 
mutton-cutlet in his hand, and gnawing it. ‘“ Do you suppose, Mima, 
that French gentlemen worry their food in such a cannibalish fashion, 
or is it a manner and custom confined to bourgeois like these ?” 

My reply is strangled in its birth by the unconscious Madame 
Lange, who, interrupting for a moment her succulent employment of 
chasing the gravy round her tilted plate with a crust, inquires, with 
some volubility, whether mademoiselle has made a promenade to-day ? 
Doubtlessly mademoiselle has already visited Fontaine des Eaux, and 
Lehon, and the Saint-Esprit—an object, in fact, truly remarkable ? 

My French never was my strong point, even in school-days; and 
the waste of many immense years that have elapsed since my educa- 
tion was completed, has not tended to make it stronger. I answer, 
stoutly : 

“ Non—pas —aujourdhui — tris — chaud;” and look piteously 
across to my junior for succor. But Lenore is still disdainfully eying 
the innocent M. César and his mutton-bone. 

“ Mademoiselle is right; there has been a chd/eur épouvantable ; in 
truth, she herself has been trés souffrante all day; she has had mal au 
ceur. My children, however, César and Péroline, have been to play 
at the croquet, with the Demoiselles Smeet and the Demoiselles 
Ammeelton ; César loves the croquet; is it not so, my friend ?” 

“ Mais oui, madame!” 

I try to say in French that croquet is the best game that ever wa8 
invented for bringing the two sexes together—a trite and pedantic 
remark at best—and, failing to make myself understood, relapse into 
silence, feeling rather small, and resolving henceforth for evermore to 
cleave to the vulgar tongue. Lenore laughs malignantly, but does 
not help me. M. César, having eaten a huge strawberry-mash, and 
more white-heart cherries than the rest of the company put together, 
pushes back his chair, and requests to be permitted to retire to make 
his toilet for a promenade @ cheval. 

On the occasion of M. César’s making a promenade @ cheval, we 
are all expected to group ourselves at the salon windows to watch 
him, as, in lavender gloves and cream-colored trousers, he caracoles a 
little, a very little—for M. César knows that discretion is the better 
part of valor—under our admiring eyes. His mamma, meanwhile, is 
wont to retire into a corner of the room, cover her face with her 
handkerchief, and cry. 









As he passes by her now, she catches his hand: “ Great Heaven! 
César, take care that that wicked animal does not overturn thee!” 

“Fear not, mamma,” replies César, doughtily. “I will be care- 
ful.” 

“ Tmagine an Englishman contemplating the possibility of parting 
company with his horse, while ambling along the king’s highway!” 
says Lenore, scornfully. 

“Hush!” (with heightened color and brightened eyes)—“ is not 
that the hall-door bell ?” 

She runs to the window and looks out. 

“Tt is Frederick, of course, isn’t it?” I ask, finishing my last 
cherry. 

nes, 

“ Anybody with him?” 

“ Anybody with him! of course not! Who should there be?” re- 
plies my sister tartly, from which, being a person of very superior in- 
telligence, I concluded that Lenore expected somebody. We go up 
to the salon to receive our guest, and Lenore, contrary to her usual 
custom, runs to meet him with outstretched hand, and without any 
of her usual insults to his hair, his gait, or his physique generally. 

“ Well, Frederick!” she cries, eagerly, and, as it seems to me, 
expectantly. 

“ Well, Miss Lenore!” replies Frederick, growing purple to the 
ears, as he always does, when his idol flings him a brace of careless 
words. 

“Don’t say ‘Well, Miss Lenore!’” retorts my sister, angrily; 
“it does irritate one so. Have you nothing to say ’—nothing to tell 
me?” 

“Nothing to tell you ?” echoes Frederick, bewildered, and again 
lapsing into his former offence. “Why, it is such a very short 
time since we parted, that it is not likely I can have very much to 
relate.” 

Lenore turns away with an ill-tempered movement of head and 
shoulder, and, walking to the window, looks out. M. César is kiss- 
ing his lavender gloves repeatedly. Madame Lange is screaming 
out shrill cautions to her son, not to be too audacious. Mdlle. 
Leroux—an adorable old creature, in yellow cap and luxuriant gray 
beard—is waving her pocket-handkerchief, and crying, “ Au revoir! 
M. César, au revoir!’ Lenore does not appear to perceive any of 
them. 

“T suppose,” says Mr. West, addressing me, but glancing timidly 
toward the window, “that you have heard of~Miss Lenore’s—adven- 
ture? Iam reallyin hopes that we shall be able to keep it quite quiet 
—quite quiet. Le Mesurier fortunately knows no one here, and we 
luckily met no one but Mr. Stevens on our way home, and I don’t think 
he saw us.” 

“Tf he did see us,” says my sister, turning round her face again, 
ornamented with a rather grim smile, “I would not give much for 
your character in Dinan by to-morrow, Frederick. You will be affiché 
all over the town as having been parading about, in broad daylight, 
arm-in-arm with a bonne ; I asked you to give me your arm on pur- 
pose; do you know, Mima” (beginning to laugh), “we came tod- 
dling along so affectionately, like a pair of cits out on a Sunday after- 
noon ?” 

“You forget that I saw you coming through the Porte,” reply I, 
with severity; “and indeed, Lenore, when next you take it into your 
head to play a practical joke, I sincerely hope that it may be a more 
amusing and less unladylike one.” 

“ Why did you tell us your friend was handsome?” asks Lenore, 
abruptly, without paying the slightest attention to me. 

“T did not say so, Miss Leonora ; you said so yourself!” 

“ T said so myself! Why, how couldI? I had seen nothing but 
the back of his neck.” 

“ You said you were sure he must be handsome.” 

“ Well, the wisest of us are liable to error,” replies my sister, lean- 
ing her folded arms on the back of my chair, and gazing calmly over 
my head at Mr. West. “In that case I certainly erred egregiously, 
‘he is hideous, laid 4 faire peur,’ as Mdlle. Péroline humorously re- 
marked of you the other day.” 

“Tn that case, Miss Leonora,” replies Frederick, worked up into. 
something like spirit,as I am glad to perceive, by her rudeness, 
“ there does not seem to be very much love lost between you!” 

Lenore blushes angrily. ‘“ Has he been expressing his disappro- 
bation of me to you?” she asks quickly; “is it the last new thing in 
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If so, com- 


manners to abuse people to their most intimate friends ? 
mend me to the mannerless sans-cudottes.” 

“T wish you would not get into the habit, Lenore, of loading your 
conversation with French phrases; it reminds me so much of the 
Journal des Démoiselles.” 

This I say in the weak effort to turn the conversation into a new 
channel; meanwhile I endeavor to signal “danger!” to Mr. West, 
cough, and wave the white flag ; but, as he is not looking at or think- 
ing of me, it is all in vain. 

“T don’t think he had any idea that I was so much atta—, so 
intimate, I mean, with you and Miss Jemima, as I am,” replies 
Frederick, earnestly. ‘“ Indeed, Miss Lenore, I must do him that jus- 
tice.” 

“Who cares whether he has justice done him or not ?” cries Le- 
nore, impatiently ; “‘ what did he say ? what did he say ?” 

“Tt really would not at all amuse you, Miss Lenore” (nervously 
kneading his soft hat); “on the contrary, I am afraid it would make 
you very angry.” 

“ You may as well tell me at once,” says my sister, composedly 
sitting down on an arm-chair and folding her hands in her lap, “ be- 
cause you shall never leave this room alive, if you don’t!” 

“ Well, since you insist upon it—please, Miss Jemima” (turning 
piteously to me), “ please, Miss Jemima, bear witness that it is not 
my fault—that Miss Lenore has brought it on herself—he said—I 
dare say he did not mean it—that—that—he could not have believed 
that any English lady could have lowered herself to such an extent as 
to do such a thing!” 

The blush on Lenore’s face grows painful—spreads even to her 
soft, creamy throat. 

“Oh, indeed! Any thing more?” 

“ He said,” pursues Frederick, deceived by the apparent quietness 
with which his hearer takes the unflattering comments made upon her, 
“ that if he had ever caught his sister playing such a trick he would 
never have spoken to her again as long as he lived.” 

“Oh, indeed! what a loss for her! Any thing more?” 

“He said he did not doubt that you were very good fun, if one 
went in for that sort of thing, but that you were not his style.” 

“Not his style! am I not?” cries Lenore, rising suddenly from 
her chair, quivering from head to foot with passion; ‘“‘ and what is 
his style, pray? Whatever it is, thank Heaven that I am not like it! 
Frederick, I wonder that you are not ashamed to insult me by repeat- 
ing such speeches.—Jemima” (turning eagerly to me), “you can 


have no conception how ugly he is; I only wish you could see | 


Little eyes like a pig’s, and a huge nose, and such a vil- 
What a fool I am to care what he says! I don't 
Wretch! I wish he was 


him. 
lanous expression ! 
care—it amuses me immensely—ha, ha! 
dead!” 

And to prove how little she cares, she bursts into a tempest of 
tears, rushes out of the room, and bangs the guiltless door behind 
her. 

“There, Mr. West,” say I, not without a certain sombre triumph, 
“ perhaps you will pay some attention to me next time.” And I rise 
with dignity, and, shaking out my brown-holland dress, prepare to fol- 
low and comfort my afflicted relative. As I reach the door I canon 
against Madame Lange. 

“ Péroline, Péroline! where art thou, dear friend? Come and try 
thy new body.—Pardon, mademoiselle, a thousand pardons !” 


—>— 


CHAPTER IV. 


“To the day of my death I shall always hate Stéphanie,” says 
Lenore, lamentably, sitting leaning her elbows on the little round table 
in the middle of her bedroom, having broken off suddenly in the writ- 
ing of a letter, to thrust her hands in among her crisp, untidy hair, 
and give way to a fit of angry despondence; “if I had not seen her 
going clacking about the house in that linsey petticoat and that vile 
cap” (nodding her head to where the unlucky garments are lying on 
her bed), “it never would have entered my head to make a mounte- 
bank of myself.” 

“If I were you,” I reply severely, in answer to this jeremiad, “I 
should buy the whole suit from her, lay it up by me, and look at it 
whenever I next felt inclined to make a fool of myself.” 

“Tt would not do badly for a fancy ball,” says Lenore, with a 


from her chair, and walking toward the bed; “much more piquant 
than the everlasting Fires and Waters, Nights and Days, Louis Qua- 
torzes, and Marie Stuarts, that one is so sick of; I never yet knew a 
very ugly woman go to a fancy ball that she did not go as Mary 
Queen of Scots.” An austere silence on my part. “I have a good 
mind to try ” (with considerable cheerfulness of tone). “I must get 
Stéphanie to give me lessons in the art of arranging the cap. Let 
me see; how did it go? It looked quite simple.” Still, sil on my 
part. “One thing is certain, one would be quite unique; one would 
not run the risk of meeting one’s double.” 

“T should not have thought,” say I, stiffly, unwilling that the 
wholesome lesson my sister has learned should so soon be forgotten ; 
“T should not have thought that your associations with that costume 
were so pleasant that you would be in any hurry to put it on again.” 

She covers her face with her hands: “ How brutal of you to re- 
mind me of it, just when I had succeeded in directing my thoughts 
from it fora moment!” I say nothing. ‘ You know, Jemima, I had 
meant it to be just a spirited little freak; and it all fell so flat, so 
tame. Pah! it is a thing that one could not think of without blush- 
ing, if one were in a dark room by one’s self, with the shutters shut.” 

“T should think not.” 

“ Shall I ever forget,” cries Lenore, drawing away her hands from 
her crimson face, and clasping them together—“ shall I ever forget 
my feelings, as Frederick and I sneaked out together, and he held 
open the door so ceremoniously for us? If he had had any good 
feeling he would have laughed, would not he, Mima? If he had not 
been a monster, he would have tried to look as if he thought it a good 
joke, but he did not; he was as grave—as grave as I am now, which 
is putting it as strongly as I possibly can.” 

“Frederick told you that he hated respectable women,” say I, 
gravely; “‘so that his want of cordiality was, at least, an indirect 

She stands with her eyes mvodily downcast, but does 
“ He evidently thought you respectable,” I said, cheer. 
I don’t 





compliment.” 
not answer. 
fully—“ evidently ; that, at least, is a comfort, is not it? 
see how he found it out ; it must have been intuition.” 

Neither does this thrust move her to speech. I begin a fresh 
sentence. “ Frederick said—” 

“Frederick!” interrupts Lenore, impatiently stamping, and re- 
lieved at having found another object besides herself to vent her rage 
on. “Little thought! If he had never been born, or if he had not 
been there, or if he had had sense enough to hold his tongue, it would 
have all gone off well enough, as I meant it: I should have seen Mr. 
Le Mesurier—not, Heaven knows ” (with great contempt), “ that he is 
the least worth seeing—and he—” She pauses. 

“ Well, what about him?” 

She draws in her breath, and her eyes flash spitefully : “ If a wish 
could have killed him at that moment, as he stood there bowing and 
sneering, and saying that he was afraid there must be some mistake 
—he knew as well as I do that there was no mistake—he would have 
been as dead as a door-nail now!” She stops, breathes hard, and 
clinches, and again unclinches, her hand. “‘I’m sure I’m inm- 
mensely flattered. What is the joke next? An excellent plan, no 
doubt.’” 

I hear her muttering over to herself these, as I conjecture, frag- 
mentary speeches of her new acquaintance, while her cheeks grow 
ever more and more hotly red. 

“ Console yourself,” I say, with vicarious philosophy. “I imagine 
that he did not hear your name ; you were so thoroughly disguised by 
four dress that he probably would not recognize you if he met you; 
and the world is wide—we shall hardly be so unlucky as to happen 
upon him again.” 

“Do you think not?” answers Lenore, with hardly so much ex- 
hilaration of tone as might have been expected. “I don’t know about 
that. Brittany is not so very large, and everybody goes to see the 
same places. His route will be pretty sure to be the same as ours— 
Morlaix, Quimper, Avray.” 

“We must hope to be either a few days before or a few days be- 
hind him at each place. There is no use in anticipating evils.” A 
rather demurring silence. “Our great difficulty,” I continue, cheer- 
fully, “ will be to avoid him as long as he remains here ; but we must 
find out from Frederick every day in which direction he meng? 
walk or drive, and take care to walk or drive in the opposite oné” 

“JT shall do nothing of the kind!” cries Lenore, quickly. “ You 





sudden change of tone, from the lachrymose to the lively, rising briskly 





may please yourself. One's life would not be worth having if it were 
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spent in dodging a person about a tiny place like this. As to meeting 
or not meeting, we must trust to chance; and, for my part, I should 
rather enjoy it than otherwise.” 

“In that case,” reply I, sarcastically, “I would call again at the 
Hotel de la Poste. Next time I would go as a garcon; it would be 
still more spirited.” 

“ He could not have looked more scandalized than he did evenif I 
had,” replies Lenore, bursting into a short vexed laugh. “ After all” 
—brightening up a little—“ when I think of the things I might have 
done, and did not, the enormity of the thing I did dwindles sur- 
prisingly.” I shake my head dissentingly. “I only wish I could 
have the chance of letting him know how direly disappointed I was in 
him,” says Lenore, viciously. “I wonder shall I ever?” 

“T sincerely hope not.” 

“Tf Ido, you may be sure I will not lose it,” she says, with an 
angry emphasis. “I know nothing that would give me such pure, 
such lively pleasure.” 

This is on the day fellowing Lenore’s escapade. In the evening, 
old Mdlle. Leroux gives a little party, according to her lights. When 
we enter the salon, about half-past seven, we find most of the com- 
pany already assembled. The piano is open (it is generally locked), 
and Mdlle. Péroline, with her hair newly frizzed, and her muslin 
founces mightily goffered, is executing a surprising fantasia, wherein 
the air loses itsclf perpetually in variations that seem to have nothing 
to say to it, and reappears anon, when least expected, like a train out 
of the Box Tunnel. Mdille. Leroux, in a fresh burst of yellow rib- 
bons, is in the act of shutting the one open window. A youth with 
an unearthly-deep voice, in bright-purple kid gloves, and a vivid-green 
tie, is turning over the leaves for Péroline. Round the table are sit- 
ting five young girls, sisters—English, certainly ; insolvent, probably. 
They are of the usual type of British dowdy—red cheeks, hearty 
laughs, big flat waists. Among them—Jack among the Maids—sits 
M. César; his eye-glass is in his eye, and a piece of tapestry-work in 
his hand. An English couple, and a French gentleman in drab thread 
gloves, whose name never transpires, complete the gathering. Lenore, 
whom I have had great difficulty in inducing to appear at all—Lenore, 
who, if she is in a company not congenial to her, or if she has noth- 
ing to say, maintains that absolute silence whicli is unluckily tabooed 
in society—_throws herself, after the first salutations and presentations 
have been gone through, into a corner of the sofa, and keeps her head 
bent directly over her work. I draw a chair next to M. César 
and the moderator lamp, and ask him halting and ungrammatical 
French questions about his Berlin wools. The fantasia comes to an 
end. 

“Are you fond of music, M. César?” I ask, having exhausted the 
subject of the wools. 

“Yes, mademoiselle ; I love it passionately.” 

“Do you play or sing yourself?” 

“No, mademoiselle; I draw.” 

“César sketches from the Nature,” says his mother, coming up, 
laying her fat white hands on her son’s shoulders, and smiling in her 
plump débonnaire widowhood over his head.—‘‘ My child, show to 
Malle. Erreech that pretty little drawing that thou madest yesterday 
when thou wentest on horseback with thy uncle to Corseul.” 

“But, mamma, it is but a bagatelle,” replies César, with proud 
humility. His modesty being overcome, the sketch-book is produced. 

“Is it not of a surprising resemblance ?” asks his parent, proudly 
smiling, and leaning forward in order to feast her eyes. 

“Monsieur has not yet perhaps quite finished it,” I say, hardly 
tble to contain my laughter, as I examine, with admiring gravity, the 
rolling trees, little wriggling black shades, and houses utterly out of 
the perpendicular. M. César’s mode of treating foliage is singularly 
wormy. Then, seeing that I have not said what was expected of me, 
I added, “ A thousand thanks, monsieur! It is, indeed, a charming 
talent!” 

“But it is nothing!” rejoins César, with a bow and a deprecatory 
wave of the hand. 

At this moment Stéphanie enters, bearing a tray, and thereon weak 
teaand sponge-cakes, supposed to be @ Anglaise. As she hands 
these delicacies to me, she stoops over me, and says, in a confidential 
dalf-whisper : 

“There are two messieurs down-stairs, come to make a visit to 
mademoiselle.”” 


“Two messieurs!” cry I, surprised ; while the five Misses Brown 





prick the attentive ear—rarer than green peas in January are resident 
men at Dinan—“ and who are they, Stéphanie ? ” 

“One, mademoiselle, is the little gentleman who comes nearly 
every day—the little ministre Anglais with the spectacles—and the 
other, never, mademoiselle, have I seen him before; he is a tall, a 
very tall gentleman, with a great red beard.” 

I look involuntarily across at my sister; her head is raised, her 
work is dropped—she is listening. 

“Very well,” I say, with a sigh of impatience; “if Malle. 
Leroux will have the goodness to permit it, ask them to walk up 
here.” 

As I speak I lay down the chip I am plaiting on the table, and 
cross over to Lenore. 

“ Stéphanie tells me—” I begin. 

“T know,” she answers, briefly ; “ I heard.” 

“And don’t you think,” continue I, with doubtful suggestion, 
“that it would be better for you to be out of the way while they are 
here—they cannot stay long—and it can hardly be pleasant for you to 
meet that man ?” 

“Tt is neither pleasant nor unpleasant,” she answers, doggedly. 
“T shall not stir; not for the world would I give him the satisfaction 
of thinking that I was ashamed to face him.” 

In two minutes more they have entered—Frederick first, shyly 
smiling, small, and priestly ; and behind him a large, grave, and un- 
priestly stranger. When first the brightness of the lit room smites 
his eyes, when first the smell of hot tea and cakes assails his nose, 
when first the clack of the many women’s tongues—French and 
English—attacks his ears, he shows an involuntary inclination to turn 
and flee, but, overcoming the temptation, advances, with the air of a 
martyr, to where we are sitting. Glad of the opportunity of gratify- 
ing my curiosity afforded by Frederick’s tremulous and deprecatory 
presentation, I look up at him. So this is Le Mesurier! Surely, 
surely, I should never have known him, from my sister’s angry descrip- 
tion. His eyes are not large certainly, but I have very frequently 
seen smaller. His nose, on the contrary, is certainly not small, but 
I have very often seen larger. As for the villanous expression she 
mentioned, if it is anywhere it must be about his mouth, which is 
lying perchance under great plenty of tawny hair. He looks at me 
with the cursory, superficial glance with which men always regard 
me; looks at me because I am standing opposite to him—because he 
has just been introduced to me—not in the least because he thinks 
me worth looking at, which indeed I am not. Lemore bows also, and, 
but for her utter unsmilingness and her extreme rudeness, there would 
be nothing differing in this from any ordinary introduction. 

“Tn what country is it the mode to pay morning-calls by moon- 
light ?”’ I hear her brusquely ask in a low voice of Mr. West, who 
has seated himself on the sofa beside her. 

“ Indeed, Miss Lenore ” (leaning his two hands on the top of his 
green umbrella, and beaming wistfully at her through the blue haze 
of his spectacles), “‘ we did not mean to have come in at all. I sent 
up a message to ask whether your sister would be good enough to 
come down and speak to me for a minute; but you know I am not a 
great adept in French, and I suppose the maid must have mistaken 
my meaning.” 

“You might easily have corrected the blunder without coming 
up,” retorts my sister, ungraciously, 

“Do you think so?” asks Frederick, humbly. “ Perhaps; but, 
indeed, it would have been difficult, you see: old Mdlle. Leroux over- 
heard something of it, and she came down herself—and—I am sure 
she meant it most hospitably—but she, I may say, almost drove us up 
before her.” 

“ And he /” (glancing irefully in Mr. le Mesurier’s direction, who, 
in bitter misery, and looking unspeakably cross, is trying to make 
Madame Lange understand that he does not comprehend one word of 
what she is saying to him)—“‘and he/ What brings Aim here? It is 
execrable taste, and I have a good mind to tell him so.” 

“ Pray, pray don’t!” cries Frederick, eagerly; “if anybody were 
to blame, it was I. I asked him whether he would mind walking 
with me as far as the Porte St.-Louis, and he said, ‘ Oh, no, not in the 
least.’ He wanted to have a cigar, and it was the same to him to 
walk in this direction as in any other; all he stipulated for was that 
he should not have to go in.” Lenore is still working ; she gives her 
thread a vicious tug, which snaps it. “ Indeed, Miss Lenore, he had 
no more thought of seeking your acpuaintance than you of seeking his.” 
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This mode of expression is unlucky, as he feels as soon as it 
is out of his mouth; but Lenore, fortunately, does not seem to per- 
ceive it, 

“He had no intention, then, of paying us the honor of a visit ?” 
cries Lenore, looking not much appeased by the information, but, on 
the contrary, rather more exasperated than before. 

“ Not the least,” replies Frederick, earnestly; “ you may reassure 
yourself on that head—nothing was farther from his thoughts.” 

“ He haa, then, a second time been forced into our company against 
his will,” retorts the girl, with angry eyes. 

“He is not fond of society,” replies Frederick, evasively ; “he 
says himself that he is totally unfit for it.” 

“There, at least, I have the happiness entirely to agree with him,” 
cries she, dryly. 

Mr. le Mesurier has at length succeeded in making Madame Lange 
understand that hers are to him dark sayings. 

“‘ Monsieur does not comprehend? A thousand pardons ; it is un- 
fortunate, but I talk not the English.—Péroline, my friend, thou hast 
learned the English when thou wast at school; come hither and talk 
to monsieur.” 

But Péroline shakes all her crépéd head. 

“ But no, mamma; monsieur would but laugh at me 

“Have you given your message, West?” asks Le Mesurier, ab- 
ruptly, joining his friend, and looking nearly as much goaded to mad- 
ness by the women’s shrill clatter as a mad bull by red cloth, “ be- 
cause, if so, I should say we had better not intrude on these ladies 
any longer.” 

Thus reminded, Frederick comes over to impart his errand to me, 
and Le Mesurier, having parried by dumb show all old Mdlle. Leroux’s 
offers of chair, sponge-cakes, eau sucré, remains standing silently by 
Lenore. 

“ What is this message ?” she presently asks, abruptly, not rais- 
ing her eyes from her work, and seeming to address her question 
rather to the air than to her neighbors. 

“ Something about a boat, I believe,” replies he, formally, his care- 
less glance wandering away from her to West, and his foot beginning 
to tap an impatient tattoo on the floor. 

“ What about it ?” still more brusquely. 

“Some fellow here of the name of Panache, or something like 
that, has lent him one, and he invites you and your sister to have a 
row up the river to Lehou in it, to-morrow.” 

“Oh! I should have thought that errand might have kept till the 
morning.” 

“ So should I,” he answers, dryly ; “so I told him.” 

A little silence. 

“ Does he want you to go, too?” she asks, moved by some sud- 
den impulse, lifting her eyes and looking at him hardily, yet shame- 
facedly. 

“ Me!” (with surprise), “ not that I am aware of.” 

“Oh!” dropping her eyes again. 

“ Why do you ask?” 

“T had no particular motive” (nonchalantly). 
motive for any of my actions.” 

“Take a tea-kettle. Light our own fire; there must be plenty of 
sticks in those great chestnut-woods—have tea. What do you say, 
Lenore?” cry I, anxious to interrupt a ééte-d-éte that must be so dis- 
tressing to my sister. 

“ Charming!” answers Lenore, ironically. “ <A fire that one lights 
one’s self never lights ; the kettle invariably topples over, and water 
of the river tastes of old iron; but what are such trifling drawbacks ? 
Let us go, by all means!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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“T never have a 
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tw the land where it seems “always afternoon ;” on the banks of 

the Ganges—along the waters of the Nile; here and there ina 
bayou of the Mississippi, and in a narrow-mouthed little cove running 
inland from the Connecticut River, grows the lotus. 

The Greeks and Romans applied this name to so many plants, that 
it is somewhat difficult to trace it. Homer fed the Lotophagi with the 
lotus-berry, and this rare fruit had the power to make all strangers 
who ate of it forget their homes and friends, and dream forever in “a 





land where all things always seemed the same.” The food of the Lo- 
tophagi is still a principal part of the subsistence of the Arabs, who 
call it nabk, or nabka, and gather it from a thorny shrub two or three 
feet high; besides eating it in its natural state, they dry it in the sun, 
and then pound it into a flour, and make it up into what the Yankees 
would call “ griddle-cakes.” Mungo Park tells us that, in the course 
of his travels, he met with a very sweet and pleasant drink made from 
this same berry. Herodotus, too, speaks of the tree-lotus, referring 
to the Cyrenean lotus; and Ovid tells us that the name was derived 
from Lotis, or Lotos, a beautiful nymph who, to save herself from 
the persecutions of Priapus, implored the assistance of Neptune, who 
changed her into a tree called lotus, and consecrated it to Venus and 
Apollo. 

Of the lily lotus, Herodotus says: ‘‘ When the river is full, and 
has made the plains like a sea, great numbers of lilies, which the 
Egyptians call lotus, spring up in the water; these they gather and 
dry in the sun; then, having pounded the middle of the lotus, which 
resembles a poppy, they make bread of it and bake it. The root also 
of this lotus is fit for food, and is tolerably sweet, and is round, and 
of the size of an apple. There are also other lilies, like roses, that 
grow in the river, the fruit of which is contained in a separate pod 
that springs up in form very like a wasp’s-nest; in this there are 
many berries, fit to be eaten, of the size of an olive-stone, and they 
are eaten both fresh and dried.” Herodotus also speaks of the Lo. 
tophagi as occupying the coast in front of the Gindanes; he says: 
“They subsist only on the fruit of the lotus; and the fruit of the lotus 
is equal in size to the mastic-berry, and in sweetness it resembles the 
fruit of the palm-tree. The Lotophagi make wine also from this fruit.” 

The name lotus was also given to the blue water-lily (NWymphea 
cerulea), and to the Egyptian water-lily (Nymphea lotus), and to the 
Nelumbo (Nelumbium speciosum), which grow in slowly-running water 
in the south of Asia and north of Africa, 

The papyrus-head and lotus were the emblems of Lower and Upper 
Egypt, and we find it among the sacred vegetables; and perhaps the 
name nufar, whence comes our nuphar (or yellow pond-lily), may be 
related to nofr, the epithet good attached to the god. 

In the Egyptian hieroglyphic representation of vegetable life, few 
species are distinguishable; but the pomegranates, date-palms, and 
the lotus, are always unmistakable; the lotus appears in all sculpture 
representing life in Southern Egypt; the god Harpocrates is seated 
upon it, and there is a mystical lotus of the sun. At the feasts of the 
ancient Egyptians, after the feet and hands of the guests had been 
washed by the attendants, their heads were anointed, and a lotus. 
flower was presented to each one, who held it in his hand during the 
entertainment. Necklaces of flowers, composed chiefly of the lotus, 
were worn, and wreaths of them were bound round the head, whilea 
single bud, or often a full-blown lotus-flower, was fastened so as to 
hang over the forehead. Lotus-lilies were hung in all sorts of devices 
about the room ready for immediate use, and servants were constantly 
bringing fresh flowers to replace them as they faded. 

But, while this Nymphea lotus is so continually represented in 
Upper Egypt, the nelumbo (ciamus, or sacred bean of India, water-chin- 
quepin of America) also called the lotus, appears in the mythology of 
the Hindoos and Chinese. In the “Sheeve Purana,” one of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, may be found the following account of the 
origin of Bramah: “ When Vishnu was about to create the world, he 
produced a lotus several thousand miles long, from the unfolded flower 
of which proceeded Bramah. He reflected with much amazement who 
he was and whence he came, and at last concluded that the lotus- 
flower was his author. He therefore travelled downward a hundred 
years in hope to reach the root; but, seeing no end of his journey, he 
turned about and travelled upward another century without reaching 
the end of the immense plant. At last Vishnu was seen; and, a quat- 
rel ensuing, the two gods were going to fight, when Siva appeared and 
prevented the combat. Vishnu then, in the shape of a boar, travelled 
down the lotus a thousand years until he came to Patal; and Bramah 
wandered upward, in the form of a goose, until he came to the world 
above.” ‘ 

The color of the flower in India is white or red; the last color was 
dyed, so says the fable, by the blood of Siva, when Kamadeva (ot 
Cupid) wounded him with the fatal arrow of love. Throughout Indis 
it is held in veneration, and is conspicuous in all the representations 
of their gods. It symbolizes the world, mera, or residence of the gods, 
and female beauty. 
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Among the Chinese the lotus was connected with Buddha, symbol- 
izing personal beauty; and the little feet of their women are called 
“ golden lilies.” 

The Nelumbium luteum is the only species of the Nelumbiacee in- 
digenous to the United States; it is a pale-yellow flower of the shape, 
and almost as large as its imperial cousin, the Victoria regia ; of a deli- 
cate perfume and regal grace, it rides the water on a stem five or six 
feet from its root, like a queen of beauty used to the adoration of men. 
Its green leaves, floating on the water, measure from eighteen inches 
to two and a half feet in diameter, and they ride 


“In easy waving, rocked from side to side; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap in the twinkling waters, up and down.” 


Saaw Mocmrorp. 





FURNITURE. 


R. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, who seems to be the most 
practical if not the most fertile writer in England about mat- 
ters of art, naturally enough has been interested in the question of 
“furniture,” which has always been a means of enjoyment or discom- 
fort, and of not a little suffering to persons of exquisite sensibilities 
and great knowledge of art. The exacting and imaginative Edgar A. 
Poe, some years ago, treated us with a dissertation on furniture ; since 
then we have all, more or less, accepted machine-made furniture. 
Probably Poe did not, and Mr. Hamerton does not, know any thing 
of the dumb monotony and dreary duplication of machine-carving, 
and machine-made furniture of black-walnut and chestnut woods; 
certainly not as we have known both for the last ten years. Furni- 
ture, we are told, is very expressive of moral qualities. It is assovi- 
ated with our most personal life, and it is generally selected and ar- 
ranged according to our personal tastes ; and the mere fact, Mr. Ham- 
erton tells us, of allowing an upholsterer to furnish our house ex- 
presses a great deal, for it proves that the buyer has no taste of his 
own, and therefore at once excludes him from the esthetic class. 
Hence it is not difficult for us to believe that “we never know a 
man accurately until we have seen the inside.of his house.” 

Looking at this question of furniture in the largest way, we soon 
see that each people expresses itself by its fashion of household fur- 
niture: the Englishman by his mahogany, the Frenchman by his gilt 
fantasies and varied brocatel, the American by his black-walnut sets 
and machine-carving. The rich gravity of the first, the caprice and 
luxury of the second, the uniformity and want of interest of the last 
—how significant of the domestic life of each people! Our household 
interiors, so far as furniture is concerned, are prosaic and uninterest- 
ing, sometimes obtrusively ugly; they are grievous, to the esthetic 
sense, beyond the comprehension of the unenlightened in matters of 
such moment to the cultivated taste as are the surfaces or textures, 
the forms and characters of the dumb objects with which all our do- 
mestic dr home sensations are associated. 

The necessity of simply accepting our black-walnut and chestnut 
furniture does not extend to its most elaborate and obtrusive speci- 
mens of machine-carving. An instructed taste would begin with ask- 
ing far less from machinery, and a much higher character of personal 
intelligence on the part of the furniture-maker, than is required at 
present, And yet, to furnish our homes, a much wider range of se- 
lection is needed than one confined to the plain or simple style in 
black walnut; hence, for most of us, there is no alternative but cot- 
tage sets of painted wood or machine-carving of black walnut. We 
do not object to the wood, mournful as it is, and without the rich 
gloom of old mahogany, which has been hurt by its doleful associ- 
ation with hair-cloth and coffins. We object rather to the fashion 
of turning wood into unmeaning shapes by machinery ; we protest 
in the name of taste against the duplication of the inexpressive. 
What is called the quaint richness of carved wood, which is the 
result of variety of design and different styles of cutting, is never 
found in any specimen of machine-made furniture decorated with ma- 
chine-carving. Mr. Hamerton says that “all machine-carving loses 
its charm at the second glance.” But the mistake is to suppose it has 
any“charm.” He goes on to say that as soon as the eye has had time 
to wander over its details the cheat is discovered, and your interest is 
gone. There ws no life in the touches—“no expression.” And he 
adds, “ You might as well try to paint by a machine.” 





Had Mr. Hamerton, or his artist friend, been in Boston or New 
York, he might have been told by Mr. Parton, or Mrs. Stowe, or Mr. 
Prang, that we do paint by a machine, and that we have a flourishing 
factory in Boston, Any doubt of the excellence of the result would 
immediately call for the great native American article, known as 
“‘Popularizing Art,” in which zeal for business and popularity has ob- 
literated or ignored the distinction between a specimen of art and a 
specimen of printing. 

Our rooms are filled with machine-made furniture, why should not 
our walls be decorated with machine-made pictures? And when we 
think of all the mystery and surprise of Old World interiors, expressive 
of the delightful or splendid of personal or national tastes, we must 
be mute, or provoke a chorus, noisy as the frogs of Aristophanes, 
stigmatizing us as reactionists, or as anti-American in our taste. 
Dare we love any thing old? Can we express a preference for any 
honest handicraft, when machinery makes all things new, and dispenses 
with hand-labor? In the interest of all the quaint, and fine, and 
splendid material of the household life of the most prosperous or the 
most careful hands in each age, we still honor the handiwork of men. 
Furniture may be a costly fine art, and then it is for the rich only; it 
may be rudely but honestly carved ; therefore, varied and interesting, 
and not beyond the means of well-to-do people. A taste for hand-work 
even in its modest form, is a sign of culture and sensibility, but sat- 
isfaction with machine-carving can only be the result of ignorance or 
artistic insensibility—a sign of insensibility to all the power and sig- 
nificance of human work as an expression of personal taste and 
effort. 

A few of our wealthiest citizens, not misled by ostentation, but 
either directed by friends of artistic taste, or guided by native per- 
sonal taste, developed by a wide experience abroad, have households 
wholly free from monotonous and stupid-looking furniture. But the 
practical question raised against any mechanical industry which is 
carried on to the detriment of national taste, and which supplies the 
average citizen with furniture, is, How can we introduce a reform 
which will place our great furniture manufactories under the con- 
trol of artistic taste? What chance is there for the handicraft of 
the wood-carver, when quickness and quantity are against him ? 

We protest against an actual fact which must determine the kind 
of furniture for most of us, simply to suggest to those who can afford 
a variation from custom, that even Americans can get some furniture 
that is beautiful and interesting in itself. And that, not to seek for 
it, but to be contented with what is ordinarily supplied in vast quanti- 
ties and at great expense, by our great furniture warerooms, is simply 
to betray the complete absence or inertness of the esthetic sense ; to- 
tal ignorance of all the manifold suggestions of culture, the business 
of which is to make our home-life, in some measure at least, as varied 
and attractive as the wit and poetry of our race. The difference be- 
tween a gross and uncultivated household and a cultivated one, is 
wholly known by the sensations and suggestions one receives from the 
dumb objects which furnish the oneor the other. Our office-furniture 
is sensible, judiciously planned, and generally simple. It is in our homes 
that we look for something more ; for some caprice, for some sign of 
the variation of taste, and in which uniformity, suitable enough in 
business-life, is objectionable, because, in our social experience, it 
would indicate insensibility, or an inert esthetic sense. 

If we were writing exclusively for the rich, the question of furniture 
would at once lead us to the luxuries of taste, and the difficulty would 
be to avoid confusion and incongruity, which an ostentatious disposi- 
tion is exposed to amid the wide range of objects of luxury which 
Parisian furnishers offer in peaceful times to foreigners. In Paris, 
before the war, one could refashion, in some measure, an antique, a 
middle age, or a renaissance interior; for the modern French indus. 
trial artist either copies or imitates the furniture of every historic 
epoch that has any interest or beauty; but happily he does more than 
this: he has not lost his inventive and creative genius, and doubtless 
still works with:taste and intelligence to fashion something suitable 
for the ordinary rather than the curious taste in furniture, But for 
Americans, we have yet to find the workmen, the cabinet-makers, 
who are doing something worthy and interesting for household use 
and adornment. To reach this, our great furniture manufactories 
ought to establish a school of design for workmen, and employ the 
best men to teach all that is possible to teach in matters of art ap- 
plied to industry. 

Everns Benson, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE art of defining is one of the most dif- 

ficult processes of the mind. Men and 
women have usually a just perception of right 
and wrong, but the very persons whose judg- 
ments may be implicitly relied upon in ordi- 
nary social matters, would hopelessly blunder 
if required to express in accurate terms the 
motives that prompted a line of action, or 
the reasons that determined a particular judg- 
ment. It is related that an old and wise judge 
once advised a young member of the bench, 
who was not very sound in his law, to always 
decide points that came before him just as 
his common-sense dictated, but never to give 
the reasons for his decision. “Your in- 
stincts,” said he, “ are quite likely to be cor- 
rect, but your reasons are almost sure to be 
wrong.” The very moment a mind, if an un- 
trained one, is thrown back upon the sources 
of its action, it becomes confused, and, in en- 
deavoring to analyze its subject, gives often 
to the lesser reason the greater prominence. 
In applying words most people will be accu- 
rate; but, in defining them, not one in a hun- 
dred can give a clear, logical analysis of even 
his own impressions in the matter. Take 
those words which have been so fruitful of 
dispute, lady and gentleman, and, while nine 
people out of ten would instinctively act with 
a just perception of their meaning, the same 
persons, if called upon to define the words, 
would immediately hopelessly confuse the 
subject with irrelevant matter. Nothing, 
it might be supposed, could be more clear 
than that the word woman expresses the 
sex, and the word ladytherank. In a major- 
ity of cases these words are used with this clear 
distinction, but the definitions that are cur- 
rent in regard to them are often supremely 
absurd. Some people will, theoretically, in- 
sist that the word lady should be applied to 
every member of the sex, if an honest woman ; 
others deprecate the word altogether, and, 
with more or less confusion, talk of the 
superior virtues of womanhood, just as if no 
distinction existed in the terms. They do not 
see that a cultured female may be character- 
ized as a noble woman, if one wished to praise 
her high qualities of heart and soul, and as a 
true lady, if one wished to describe her breed- 
ing and cultivation. A woman might be a 
true lady, because of her thorough breeding, 
yet, on account of coldness of heart or nar- 
rowness of sympathy, scarcely be considered 
asa noble woman. A noble woman is doubt- 
less something higher than a true lady; but, 
because a woman possesses the virtue of a 
large nature, it does not necessarily follow 
that she includes the graces of cultivated life. 
The word woman simply defines the sex; a 
noble woman is one of large qualities, whether 
she be of high or low degree; and a lady is a 
woman who, to qualities of character pertain- 
ing to her sex, supplements those of manner 
and culture. A similar confusion exists as to 
the word gentleman. Take any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, and, without letting him 
know your purpose, lead the conversation or 
direct his observation in such a way that he 
will casually express his sentiments on the 
requirements of a gentleman, and his distine- 





tions will probably be accurate. He will rec- 
ognize certain persons by their manner, bear- 
ing, and address, to be gentlemanly. He 
will call refined actions gentlemanly. He will 
speak of certain articles of dress as gentle- 
manly. He will show throughout that he in- 
stinctively associates with the word gentle- 
man purely those things that are refined, 
and those things that are socially distinct. 
But ask him to define the word, and at once 
all is confusion. He will insist upon casting 
out from the word those things that belong to 
it, and bringing in a host of things that do 
not. Whatever is gentlemanly is excellent, 
he will begin to think, and, ergo, whatever is 
excellent must be gentlemanly. Good-nature 
is a virtue, honesty is a necessary virtue, kind 
feelings are virtues, morals are virtues—ergo, 
this reasoner will now insist, these things 
make a gentleman. They are necessary in a 
gentleman, you will concede to him, just as 
reading or writing is; but, as reading and 
writing cannot make a gentleman, neither can 
the virtues he enumerates do so alone, how- 
ever admirable they may be. They will make 
noble men, and men deserving our apprecia- 
tion; but the gentleman is one who supple- 
ments these things with culture, with breed- 
ing, with refinement, with the arts of social 
life. In America the popular assertion is that 
a gentleman is any male adult who gets an 
honest living, and is nct absolutely a boor; 
but, unless we would empty the word of its 
distinctive meaning, some effort should be 
made to narrow its application to men of cul- 
ture and refined breeding. 


It has probably puzzled some observ- 
ers of recent events in France, how it is that 
political leaders with antagonistic antecedents 
should work together in such harmony, and, 
especially in the provisional cabinet under the 
presidency of M. Thiers, should apparently 
devote themselves to the same end—that of 
establishing a conservative republic. For in- 
stance, Favre is an old republican of the days 
of 1848; Thiers is a life-long constitutional 
monarchist; and one or two of the governing 
committee have been known as possessing “le- 
gitimist” proclivities. How is it, too, that the 
Assembly, which, previous to the recent sup- 
plementary elections, contained an enormous 
majority of monarchists—of Orleanists and 
legitimists—quietly acquiesced in the establish- 
ment of that which they have always opposed, 
a republic? Why, with the power in their 
palms, did they not insist on a monarchy? 
How did it happen that they were found vot- 
ing almost unanimously the organic measures 
proposed by the executive chief? The prin- 
cipal and simple explanation undoubtedly is, 
that the statesmen, like Thiers, and Favre, 
and the majority of the Assembly, looked upon 
the form of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment as a secondary matter. Of course, 
there were uncompromising republicans, Or- 
leanists, and legitimists, in the Chamber ; men 
who insisted upon their own system, and would 
listen to no other. But these probably consti- 
tuted but a small number of the deputies ; they 
sat respectively on the extreme “ right,” and at 
the “ mountainous ” end of the “ left.” The ma- 
jority were patriotic Frenchmen, who wished 
the best for their country, and who agreed to 
one great political principle, which is, in truth, 





reconcilable either with a monarchy or a re- 
public, and to which they would subordinate 
the executive, whether he were a king or a 
president. In short, there has for some years 
existed in France a“ party of control.” This 
is the name it gives itself. The party of 
control is composed of legitimists, Orlean. 
ists, republicans, and even some imperialists ; 
of men who prefer, indeed, one or other of these 
executive forms, but whose preference as to 
the executive power is overruled by a more 
zealous devotion to a more general political 
theory. Simply stated, the great object of 
this national party, composed of members of 
all the other political parties, is to establish 
legislative supremacy in France. They would 
have the legislative bodies everywhere the 
ruling powers in the state. The Corps Légis- 
latif shall be supreme in the nation; the con. 
seils-générauz in the department ; the municipal 
council in the city; the communal council in 
the council. These shall be elected by the 
people ; and the executives in turn—the king, 
or president, the prefect, the mayor—shall be 
chosen by the councils; except that the mon- 
archists would prefer to have the national 
executive hereditary. But, hereditary or not, 
the executive, insists the party of control, 
shall be the mere executive, the executor of 
the laws passed by the legislature, simply the 
agent of the legislature, and the national chief 
of police. So the prefects and the mayors 
shall be simply the agents designated to carry 
out the will of the departmental and municipal 
councils. There is a difference of opinion, 
too, as to whether the national legislature, 
armed with absolute power, shall consist of 
one or two chambers. Some—among them 
Thiers, and we think Louis Blanc (one of the 
greatest of French statesmen)—prefer two 
chambers ; one directly elected by the people, 
the other or upper house chosen, like our Sen- 
ate, at more rare intervals, by the conseils. 
générauz. Others insist that one chamber is 
enough. It is doubtless the party of control, 
holding these views, which has been in the as- 
cendant in the Assembly, which united a mon 
archist minister like Thiers in harmonious cab- 
inet action with Favre and Simon, republiean 
ministers, and which gave majorities compris- 
ing advocates of a republic, of the’ Orleans 
princes, and of Chambord, to the measures of 
Thiers and his colleagues. It seems probable 
that this system of legislative supremacy will 
be essayed in France, and it is at least to be 
hoped that individual preferences for the per- 
sons of princes will yield to an experiment 
which will approach at least the organic sys- 
tems existing in England and the United 
States. 


—— There is now exhibiting in New 
York the largest, if not the most important, 
painting America has witnessed. It is such 
a canvas that, in its dimensions at least, would 
have delighted the soul of Haydon. It pos 
sesses merits almost as conspicuous as its 
size. It is Edouard Dubufe’s great painting 
of “The Prodigal Son,” which the reader is 
probably in a measure acquainted with by 
means of the admirable engraving that has 
for the past few years occupied a leading 
place in Goupil’s and other print-shops. Con- 
sidering the story as a parable applicable to 
all nations and all times, the painter has se 
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lected his period with entire independence of 
choice. His accessories are mainly Italian 
in character, and his costumes are of the 
picturesque sixteenth century. The story is 
portrayed in three distinct pictures or com- 
partments. The main picture, in the centre, 
presents the Prodigal Son in the midst of his 
revelry and riotous living ; a compartment to 
the left exhibits the wayward youth in his 
fallen state among the swine; the compart- 
ment to the right gives the final incident of 
the famous parable, when the son falls peni- 
tent at the feet of his father. The central 
canvas is rich with color; but the side divis- 
jons are treated, with effective contrast, sole- 
ly in sepia, The simplicity and concentration 
of the two subsidiary compositions are re- 
markable, and elevate them to a very high 
rank in art. The more ambitious central 
painting, in which the artist has endeavored, 
in varied and highly-dramatic groupings, to 
exhaust his prolific theme, is open to the 
criticism of being too diffuse and panoramic 
in arrangement. Its thirty-nine life-size fig- 
ures are distributed in a wide variety of 
action, and form several distinct pictures. 
Each of these separate groups is admirable, 
both in conception and execution, while, as a 
whole, they afford a series of studies in char- 
acter that renders the canvas a comprehen- 
sive social history. In one portion of the 
picture is a group of dancing-girls; in an- 
other is a poet, reading aloud to a circle of 
enraptured female listeners; in still another 
are men and women, hanging absorbed over 
the turn of a dice-box; in the centre of the 
canvas is the hero of the story, holding in his 
hand a golden cup, with which he is about to 
make a passionate pledge, while one favorite 
woman has her arms about his neck, and an- 
other clasps his hand to her breast; near this 
group are wine-drinkers and revellers; and, in 
the background, musicians are discoursing to 
attentive listeners animating strains of music. 
There are to these groups splendid accessories 
of architecture and drapery, and the whole 
seene is one of gorgeous and enticing revelry. 
All the varied action of the figures is ex- 
pressed with great spirit; the drawing is 
masterly, and the coloring sumptuous. There 
is probably too much artificiality in parts of 
the composition; the admirable simplicity 
which marks the side pictures is surrendered 
to theatrical effect in the central canvas, 
where the action of the several groups is 
not sufficiently subordinated to one central 
thought. But this error of conception, which 
defeats the artist’s claim to the highest rank 
of dramatic expression, may be almost par- 
doned in view of the splendid execution of 
the several parts. The picture is full of 
dangerous fascination. Although the conse- 
quences of the opulent and luxurious revelry 
are depicted in the gray side-panels, to many 
minds, we fear, the enticing indulgences of 
the banquet more than outweigh the moral 
of the catastrophe. The revelry is not merely 
“riotous,” according to the term used in the 
parable ; it is made alluring by every resource 
of opulent luxury. Poetry and music give it 
refinement ; superb accessories of architect- 
ure, landscape, and drapery, give it elegance; 
women of peerless beauty give it a spell of 
Witchery. It is, in its essential spirit, so ripe 
With the glow and glory of pleasure that the 





impressible imagination of youth, we fear, 
would be more likely to aspire to the glitter 
of the sin than be deterred by the solemnity 
of the warning. 


A remarkable event occurred recent- 
ly in England, which does not seem to have 
attracted the attention of our usually Argus- 
eyed journalists. In the primitive colliery 
town of Bilston, an election took place with- 
out politicians, and where the hustings were 
unadorned by the traditional Whig yellow and 
Tory blue. It appears that the rectorship of 
the village church is “in the gift” of the pa- 
rishioners ; and when it happens—as at some 
time or other it must—that the rector dies, 
the parish is called on en masse to choose his 
successor. Now by “the parish” is not only 
meant the congregation, or flock of the church, 
as with us, but the term includes all the in- 
habitants, of whatever religious faith, or no 
faith, residing within certain geographical 
limits. It is a political and geographical, 


rather than an ecclesiastical term. The theory | 


of church allied to state is, that it comprises 
the whole nation ecclesiastically organized ; 
so that all the inhabitants are, by a fiction of 
law, members of the state church. The elec- 
tion at Bilston, therefore, was worthy of note, 
for two reasons: because it was conducted 
just as English political elections are con- 
ducted ; and because, by the rule of household 
suffrage, Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Jews, and, for that matter, people uncon- 
scious of any “persuasion”? whatever, were 
found voting an incumbent for life into a 
Church of England “cure of souls.” The 
scenes at the election had all the indecorous 
vivacity which traditionally marks the choice 
of the undaunted Briton of knights and bur- 
gesses to Parliament. There were crowds, 
unlimited beer, chaffing, rioting, and brickbat 
throwing; cabs were hid hehind enormous 
placards which bore the names of the rival 
clergymen, and conveyed infirm but zealous 
partisans to the polling-booths; voters were 
hustled out of the cabs and assaulted; bands 
of amazons seized on luckless wights who bore 
hostile colors, and proved that, if they could 
not be voters, they would at least filch the 
right from others; reverend candidates were 
burned in effigy; groups of excited partisans, 
armed with sticks, paraded the town, with 
colliery-girls and Irish boys at their heels, 
and let forth their wrath by smashing win- 
dows. An English journal is inclined to take 
pride in the fact that matters did not get so 
far as “ the throwing of dead cats ;” this, how- 
ever, the writer thinks, might have been ow- 
ing to the circumstance that the nomination 
took place in “the sacred precincts of the 
vestry.” This nomination at the vestry— 
which preceded, as in the parliamentary elec- 
tions, the polling of the votes—must have 
been a curious scene, There were “ cheers, 
yells, and groans,” from the excited crowd, 
reéchoing through nave and chancel; the 
chairman waxed wroth ; and, irritated by the 
noisy women, intimated that the ladies pres- 
ent were “ widows waiting for husbands ;” a 
speaker said “ they wanted a full-grown man,” 
a rather disparaging insinuation against one 
or other of the candidates; “the best brains 
in the country,” thought another, “was the 
object to be sought for;” while, in the midst 





of the harangue of a third, some of the 
“ladies” flourished their bonnets and chat- 
tered with malicious intent; and one of them, 
to prove that she was not, as the chairman 
charged, “a girl,” thrust her wedding-ring in 
his face; the reverend aspirants tried to 
speak, and were hooted; and the meeting 
broke up in disorder. This is only one of the 
multitude of anomalies presented by the state 
establishment, one of many proofs how badly 
the connection works for the good of the 
Church itself. That a clergyman of one sect 
should be chosen by a jumbled-up crowd, com- 
posed of all sects and none, is rather more 
“democratic” and “ levelling,” than even the 
so-much-dreaded institutions of America it- 
self. 





iterary Hotes. 


““ NEW SEA AND AN OLD LAND” 

is the title of a new work by Colonel 
Hamley, which adds, to a description of the con- 
struction and opening of the Suez Canal, an ac- 
count of the condition of ancient Egypt. ‘To 
us,’’ says the Spectator, ‘‘ the most interesting 
chapters in Colonel Hamley’s book are those 
upon ancient Egypt. He has an amiable craze 
upon the Pharaohs, just as other men and cor- 
respondents have an amiable craze upon Hun- 
gary, or Crete, or the Upper Alps; and he rises 
upon his subject with the strong wings of a vein 
of poetry, for which the reader is not prepared 
by the somewhat rollicky gayety of what may be 
termed his newspaper style. He tells us that, 
when he went to the opening of the canal, he 
was surprised to find that hardly anybody was 
conversant with the past or present of Egypt, 
and that he was sometimes referred to as an 
authority, in spite of what he modestly terms 
his ‘scanty reading.’ And he, therefore, 
hopes, that there are many in the world who 
might desire to be takeN as far even as he 
could take them toward a knowledge of the 
Old Land. Hence the very striking chapters 
at the end of the book. He tells us, what we 
never fairly realized before, that all historic 
investigation only results in showing us an 
Egypt fully equipped with knowledge, and 
perfect in all the arts of life. ‘Our deepest 
researches have hitherto shown her to us as 
only the mother of a most accomplished race.’ 
In the first historical reign, that of Menes, a 
huge dike was constructed, which effectually 
turned the course of the whole stream of the 
Nile, or one of its main branches; and this 
dike was ‘doubtless shown to Abraham, in 
whose day the diversion of the river was as old 
a story as the account of Joan of Are or Jack 
Cade is to us.’ And in the system of artificial 
irrigation established in the reign of Morris, the 
floodgates, dams, and locks, were managed with 
the greatest skill. The Pyramids are an old 
story, but we never remember to have seen be- 
fore that in one of the halls at Karnak ‘ the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame, at Paris, might stand 
and not touch the walls.’ Land-surveying, an 
art resting on geometry, of course, this people 
understood, and very much of astronomy. The 
true meridian had been correctly ascertained 
before the first pyramid was built, and they had 


| both the decimal and duodecimal modes of cal- 


culation from the earliest times. Chemistry is 
theirs by right, for the very word comes from 
chemi, which means Egypt, and they kept alive 
their knowledge until the time of the Arabian 
conquest, when it became generally received 
throughout Europe and Asia. At the end of 
the chapter on ‘What the Old Egyptians 
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Knew,’ the reader will find half a dozen really ! 
grand pages, too long for extract, speaking of 
the ‘ utter obscurity which settled with a weird 
persistence over Egypt herself, over all her 
wisdom, and all her works.’ ”’ 


Professor Tyndall’s “‘ Hours of Exercise in 
the Alps,”’ like the “‘ Fragments of Science for 
Unscientific People,’? which was published a 
month or two ago, is a collection of miscel- 
laneous papers, most of which have already 
been printed ; but it is none the less welcome 
on that account. The two volumes taken to- 
gether, the author tells us in the preface, “ il- 
lustrate the mode in which a lover of natural 
knowledge and of natural scenery chooses to 
spend his life.”” They are companion-pictures 
of the savant at work and the savant at play, or, 
to speak more correctly, of Professor Tyn- 
dall’s in-door and out-door occupations. ‘‘ The 
book before us,” says the London Examiner, 
‘*is an agreeable mixture of adventure, science, 
and speculation. It contains records of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s explorations and observations 
in the Alps between 1857 and 1869, supple- 
mented by two articles describing the first 
assault of the Matterhorn, and the expedition 
in which the celebrated Alpine guide, Johann 
Joseph Bennen, lost his life, from the pens, 
respectively, of Mr. Vaughan Hawkins and Mr. 
Philip Gossett; valuable essays on ‘ Alpine 
sculpture,’ ice, glaciers, and clouds; and notes 
of visits to Killarney, Snowdon, and Algeria. 
But although these papers all partake more or 
less of an occasional character, neither as re- 
spects matter nor form are they crude or per- 
functory, and it would not be too much to say 
that in the ‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps’ is 
to be found the best account that has yet been 
written of the most important explorations that 
have recently been made in that region. The 
scientific and philosophic speculations intro- 
duced into the volume have the closest possible 
bearing upon the narratives with which they 
are associated, and, although the contents are 
various, they are not heterogeneous. There 
is an essential unity and completeness in the 
work, although large portions of the scaffold- 
ing used in its construction have been left 
standing. The process and the product are 
here exhibited together, but that only lends 
additional interest and attraction to the book.” 


Ludmilla Assing, the well-known German 
authoress, writes from Italy, where she is 
now travelling, that few things in that coun- 
try have astonished her more than the man- 
ner in which the Italian book-trade is car- 
ried on. Barely twenty-five per cent. of the 
books published in Italy are ventures of book- 
sellers ; all the rest are issued at the expense 
of the authors, and, in consequence, the Ital- 
ians are in the habit of saying, ‘‘ That man is 
well off—he has published a book.” Another 
peculiar feature of the Italian book-trade, says 
Miss Ludmilla Assing, is the singular manner 
in which one bookseller will deny knowledge 
of the existence of works issued by booksel- 
lers in the same place, of whom he is envious. 


Mr. 8. R. Wells sends us two volumes of 
practical value to the household. One is en- 
titled ‘The Parent’s Guide; or, Human De- 
velopment through Inherited Tendencies,” by 
Mrs. Hester Pendleton, which, if not a scien- 
tific, is yet a useful, contribution to a subject 
which is now attracting wide attention. The 
second of the volumes referred to is on the 
**Dress and Care of the Feet,” in which we 
find a good many suggestions that, if acted 
upon, would insure a much greater measure of 
comfort in our pedestrian exercises than we 





usually enjoy. 








A collection of sermons by the distinguished 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, under the title of 
“The Life that Now Is,’’ has been published 
by H. B. Fuller, of Boston. It forms a com- 
panion-volume to a previous series, under the 
name of “ Nature and Life,” issued by the 
same publisher. Those who have not the op- 
portunity to listen to the eloquent sermons of 
this famous preacher will welcome a volume 
which introduces them to the utterances of a 
man whom many believe to be a worthy succes- 
sor of the great Channing. 


The Danish savants who left Copenhagen 
last February, for the purpose of examining the 
collection of old manuscripts in the possession 
of certain churches on the island of Iceland, 
have returned to Denmark with a large number 
of valuable historical and literary documents, 
some of which are of very ancient origin. A 
report of the results of this literary expedition 
will be issued next winter, under the auspices 
of the Copenhagen Academy of Sciences. 


In Spain, it is estimated, there are published 
at least four times as many books at the pres- 
ent time as during the reign of Isabella II. 
The new king is a great reader, and has or- 
dered large purchases of books to be made 
from the leading publishers of the country for 
his private library. 


Victor Hugo is by far the most popular 
French author in Denmark. Despite the lim- 
ited circulation which books obtain in that 
country, Victor Hugo’s “‘ Man Who Laughs”’ 
has been published at Copenhagen in two 
translations. 


Nearly all the Polish booksellers in War- 
saw have ceased publishing works in the lan- 
guage of that country, on account of the efforts 
of the Russian authorities to hinder the sale 
of such books as much as possible. 


Ernest Rénan has left France for Italy, and 
will pass the next year or two at Venice, where 
he will collect materials for a history of Venice 
in the sixteenth century. 





Scientific Hotes. 


ly a paper read at the Royal Society, Mr. 
Francis Galton gave an account of experi- 
ments he had made to test Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of pangenesis—a theory put forward to ex- 
plain the numerous phenomena allied to simple 
reproduction, such as reversion, growth, and 
repair of injuries. The principal points of this 
theory are, that each one of the myriad cells in 
every living body is, to a great extent, an in- 
dependent organism, and that this organism 
throws “‘ gemmules”’ into the circulation, where 
they swarm, waiting opportunity for further 
development. If this be true, the differences 
among animals of the same species are due to 
differences of blood; and if the blood of one 
variety be transfused into the veins of another, 
signs of mongrelism should in due time appear 
in the offspring of the one that had received 
the alien blood. Mr. Galton experimented on 
rabbits, choosing the si/ver-gray, a pure variety ; 
and into their veins he transfused the blood of 
other varieties ; and though he worked at his 
self-imposed task with patience and skill for 
more than a year, he arrived at no result favor- 
able to the Darwinian theory. About sixscore 
young rabbits were produced, and not one 
showed signs of departure from the silver- 
gray. Cross circulation, as well as transfusion, 
was tried; but the silver-gray still remained a 
pure silver-gray. Hereupon, Mr. Galton says: 








“The conclusion from this large series of ex- 
periments is not to be avoided, namely, that 
the doctrine of pangenesis, pure and simple, is 
incorrect.” 


It is a truism to state that much ingenuity 
has been expended in endeavors to popularize 
art, but it is a fact of constant recurrence, 
One of the latest is in lithography, called the 
“* new autographic process ;’’ and this process 
is at once simple, direct, and effective. A 
drawing is made on granulated paper with 
lithographic chalk, the artist being at liberty 
to “scrape out lights’’ at pleasure. The draw- 
ing is then transferred to a lithographic stone, 
from which prints can be taken in the ordi- 
nary way, and in any number. These prints 
are perfect reproductions of the original, with 
the artist’s touches, exactly as the drawing left 
his hands. In this way, the works of all 
artists, from the highest to the lowest, can be 
reproduced and sold at a very moderate cost. 
A collection recently exhibited by Maclure & 
Co., of Walbrook, London, lithographers to 
the queen, comprised drawings by members of 
the Royal Academy, and of other distinguished 
artists, which were admirable examples of 
many different styles ; landscapes, buildings, 
portraits, and groups, being equally well pro- 
duced. Among them, a forest-piece, by Lord 
Hardinge, showed at once the mastery of the 
artist, and the perfect adaptability of the pro- 
cess to the reproduction of natural objects ; and 
in this way we venture to believe that a taste 
for true art may be widely diffused. 


Professor Joseph Le Conte, of the Califor- 
nia University, in a recent letter to Professor 
Tyndall, of London, on an optical illusion, 
says: ‘* Whether the seeing of objects in their 
true position be in man a primary or an ac- 
quired faculty, may, perhaps, always be s 
vexed question. My own belief is, that itis 
partly the one and partly the other—that s 
capacity is innate, by virtue of which the very 
complex knowledge involved in vision is 
rapidly, almost immediately, acquired. The 
actions of all animals are determined partly 
by experience and partly by instinct. But in- 
stinct itself is, probably, but an inherited 
capacity, improved by the experience of 
thousands of generations—a sort of inherited 
experience. In insects the wealth of inherited 
experience is great, and of individual experi- 
ence is small; while in man the reverse is 
true. I think no one can doubt that a new- 
born chick or a new-born ruminant sees ob- 
jects in their true position. Is it improbable, 
then, that in man also erect vision is partly 
the result of inherited experience, though con- 
firmed and strengthened by individual experi- 
ence—the former inherited through all human 
generations, or even, perhaps (Darwinians 
would say), through all vertebrate genera 
tions?”’ 


The horned toad of Oregon ( Zapaya Doug- 
lassii) is a remarkable creature, plentiful on the 
open plains of the district among rocks and 
sand. They are usually gray, but Dr. Cooper 
states that he met with one example that was 
of a brick-red on the back, but, beneath, white 
like the rest. These colors resemble those of 
the stones among which they live, and it 8 
supposed they have the chameleon-like prop 
erty of changing their hue. Though ferocious 
in appearance, they are perfectly harmless; 
yet the Indians believe them to have the pow 
er of producing a poisonous wound with their 
blunt spines, just as, among ourselves, the 
newts are credited with many objectionable 
qualities. These toads are very slow in mo 
tion, and do not attempt to bite. One wa 
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kept in captivity for five months, without food, 
in a small box, remaining quite lively for the 
greater part of the time. When irritated, it 
would spring in a most threatening manner at 
any thing pointed at it, at the same time open- 
ing its mouth wide and hissing audibly, after 
which it would inflate its body, and show other 
marks of anger. 


A German physicist, M. Fritz, after long 
investigation of the subject, concludes that the 
connection between sun-spots and auroral and 
magnetic disturbances, indicates some cause or 
action external to the sun; and this he finds in 
the positions, or, as astronomers say, the “‘ con- 
figurations ” of the planets. The planetary in- 
fluence he places in the following order: Jupi- 
ter, Venus, Mercury, Earth, Saturn; but their 
magnetism, as well as their position, has 
something to do with the phenomena of sun- 
spots. As a rule, there will be most spots 
when Jupiter and Saturn are in quadrature, 
and fewest when those planets are in conjunc- 
tion. As regards the auroras, M. Fritz is of 
opinion that there is a monthly maximum oc- 
curring every twenty-seven and a quarter days, 
and that this is dependent on the presence of a 
planet between Mercury and the sun, which 
has not yet been discovered. 


Mr. O. N. Rood has been carrying out re- 
searches on the subject of the duration of 
lightning-flashes, and the result of his experi- 
ments is, that the duration of flashes of light- 
ning, as observed by him, and measured by 
means fully described in his memoir, during 
a violent thunder-storm in August last, 
amounts, in round numbers, to about 1-500th 
of a second, the average length of the streak 
being 9°. 


Experiments of an elaborate and exhaustive 


character have shown that the popular notion, | 


that cast-iron is more liable to break under in- 
tense cold, is a mistake. The reverse is true. 





Miscellany. 


The Northmen. 


T is well known that the Northmen, inhab- 
iting Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, were 
ata very early period of the Christian era ac- 
quainted with the science and practice of navi- 
gation, far surpassing the people of the south 
of Europe in building vessels and managing 
them upon the sea. The adventures of this 
people, however, were of a mere predatory 
character, and possessed nothing of that thirst 
for the glory of discovery which so eminently 
distinguished those of the navigators of the 
southern countries. As early as the year 861, 
in one of their piratical excursions, Iceland was 
discovered ; and, about the year 889, Green- 
land was peopled by the Danes under Friedlos, 
better known as Eireck Rauda, Eric Raude, 
and sometimes as Eric the Red, a noted chief- 
tain 


Very early in the eleventh century, Biarne 
or Biorne, sometimes called Biron in historical 
Writings, an Icelander, who had visited many 
different countries with his father Heriulf for 
trading purposes, being accidentally separated 
from his parent on one of these voyages, in di- 
Tecting his course to Greenland was driven by 
&storm southwesterly to an unknown country, 
level in its formation, destitute of rocks, and 
thickly wooded, having an island near its coast. 
After the abatement of the storm, performing 
his intended voyage to Greenland, he sailed, in 
the year 1002, on a voyage of discovery in com- 
pany with Leif (son of Eric the Red), a per- 





son of adventurous disposition, whose desire 
he had awakened by a recital of his accidental 
discovery. In this expedition Biron officiated 
as guide. It is supposed that the countries 
which these men visited on this voyage, and 
which they called Helluland on account of the 
rocky soil, Markland (the woody), and Vinland 
dat gode (the good wine country), were in the 
neighborhood of the island of Newfoundland 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence ; and that the in- 
habitants, who from their diminutive size they 
called Skrelings, were the aborigines of that 
region. 

It has been stated that the Icelandic navi- 
gators not orly visited the shores of Greenland 
and Labrador, but in often-repeated voyages 
they explored the sea-coast of America as far 
south as New Jersey, establishing colonies in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. They are 
supposed to have been in New England on 
some of their voyages, and it has been sug- 
gested by Wheaton in his history of the North- 
men that they even anchored near the harbor 
of Boston; but of this the tradition is very 
vague and unsatisfactory. 

Leif, the son of Eric, was succeeded in his 
explorations by his brother Thorwald, who, in 
the year 1003, attempted discoveries more to 
the southward than those previously made, and 
who is said to have fallen in with several isl- 
ands, perhaps those lying south of the Massa- 
chusetts coast, destitute of inhabitants. In a 
subsequent year, 1004, pursuing a more east- 
erly and then a northerly direction, he passed 
a cape to which he gave the name of Kiliar- 
nese, by some supposed to be Cape Cod, and, 
following the coast in a circuitous course, dis- 
covered an abrupt promontory well covered 
with forest-trees, which he named Krossaness, 
and which archeologists have been led to think 
was one of the headlands of Boston Harbor, 
called by the Plymouth forefathers, in honor 
of their early agent, Point Allerton, the north- 
erly termination of Nantasket Beach. The 
voyage of this last individual ended as it com- 
menced by wintering at Vinland previous to a 
return to Greenland, the place from which it 
was projected. 

Another of the same class of adventurers, 
but a person of considerable distinction and 
wealth among his countrymen, Thorfin by 
name, made a similar attempt in the same di- 
rection in 1007. By this time the route to 
Wineland, the Vinland of Leif, had become 
well known to the Icelandic and Norwegian 
navigators ; and Thorfin, with more than usual 
encouragement, and an outfit ample for the 
days in which it was made, set sail in three 
vessels, with sevenscore men, with the inten- 
tion of planting a colony in some of the re- 
gions that had been discovered by his prede- 
cessors, Or upon some new and more suitable 
territory, which he perchance might fall in 
with on his voyage. Whether the island 
abounding with wild ducks, to which he gave 
the name of Straumey, was Martha’s Vineyard, 
and his new haven of Straumfiords was Buz- 
zard’s Bay, cannot well be determined ; but it 
is related that, in prosecuting his investiga- 
tions farther in an inland direction by passing 
through a river giving prospect of the desired 
land, and arriving in an expanse of water 
bountifully supplied with grain and fruitful 
vines, he met with savages whose description 
is not much unlike that of the New-England 
Indians, and who forced him, much against his 
will, to give up his contemplated design and 
return home, not only frustrated but disheart- 
ened from making further attempts ; and thus 
terminated, with the exception of a few smaller 
attempts, the voyages of the Icelandic navi- 
gators and adventurers upon the American 
Continent. 





Short Words. 


[This poem is remarkable as a specimen of 
what may be done in vigorous, forcible writ- 
ing, using only words of one syllable.] 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round 
word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be 
weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men 
speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a 
shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild 
note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! 
strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too 
fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more 
depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be 
mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat 
phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam 
and shine— 
Light but not heat—a flash but not a blaze! 


There is a 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word 
boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to 
tell— 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound 
coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds 
swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as 
well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie, 
For them that weep, for them that mourn 
the dead ; 
For them that laugh, and dance, and clap the 
hand— - 
To Joy’s quick step, as well as Grief’s low 
tread. 
The sweet, plain words we learned at first keep 
time, 
And, though the theme be sad, or gay, or 
grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to 
chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or 
rhyme. 


Kitchen Vegetables, 


Kitchen vegetables were very scarce in Eng- 
land till the end of the sixteenth century. No 
salads, carrots, turnips, or other succulent 
roots, were cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Britain till the close of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Up to that time, the little they had was 
imported from Flanders and Holland. Our 
ancestors had winter-cresses, and water-cress- 
es, and used common Alexanders instead of 
celery, together with rampions and rocket. 
Aramanthus and goose-foot, or good Henry, 
with sprout-kales, were used instead of greens ; 
and they put the young leaves and pretty blue 
flowers of borage into their cool tankards. 
They had very few fruits, and those which 
they had were not good—gooseberries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, apples, pears, and cherries. 
The latter were bad, although they were intro- 
duced from Italy, and planted in Britain as 
early as a. p. 800. 

Several of our ordinary kitchen vegetables 
seem to have been unknown ‘to the ancients; 
indeed, it is probable that they did not then 
exist, but are the result of subsequent cultiva- 
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tion and improvement. Borage, spinach, and 
the variety of cabbages which we now possess, 
are never mentioned, although they were ac- 
quainted with curly greens and broccoli. The 
latter was brought from Italy to France at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Cauliflower was 
brought from the Levant to Italy at the same 
time, and did not reach Germany till the close 
of the seventeenth century. The culture of 
the turnip was well known to the Romans, and 
it is probable that they introduced it into Brit- 
ain. The carrot was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, but not much used by them as food, 
either for man or for beast. 


The Viaduct Railway. 


The eagerness with which the first instal- 
ment of the stock of the Viaduct Railway has 
been taken is very significant. The plans of 
the railway are not yet known to the public, 
except very vaguely. Not one in twenty of 
the subscribers to the stock has entered into 
any thorough calculation of the probabilities 
of profit in the project. But it is seen of all 
nien that the facilities of up-town transit 
which we now endure are grossly inadequate, 
and that a new system is inevitable, and a 
proper system cannot fail to be enormously 
lucrative. Beyond that, our only guarantee 
must be the public confidence in the character 
and the abilities of the men upon whom the 
conduct of the enterprise has devolved. This 
is really the only guarantee ever attainable in 
like cases, and this avails to make even the 
projectors of other schemes of transit yield 
their own conceptions almost without an effort 
to realize them when the project of the Viaduct 
is broached, and the names of the projectors 
of the Viaduct are published. The clear pros- 
pect is, that not only will the road be a speedy 
and enduring economic success, but that it 
will be an ornament to the city which it 
traverses, and a monument to the men who 
build it. 

The Amazons of Paris. 


The women of Paris fought desperately, in 
some cases, for the Commune, and committed 
terrible atrocities. It is related, among a mul- 
titude of incidents of a similar nature, that a 
female colonel was captured. Near her, also a 
prisoner, was another woman, whom a gen- 
darme goaded with his sabre. A stranger re- 
proached him for acting so cruelly to a woman. 
“Woman!” he cried. ‘ That woman, as you 
call her, killed my captain and lieutenant, and 
a sergeant, with three shots from her revolv- 
er.” 

One account says that “ the vivandiéres have 
been especially bloody, and shot several of- 
ficers with their revolvers at the moment of 
their capture. More courageous than the men, 
the women show fight to the last moment, 
and meet their death with an undaunted cour- 
age.”’ 

An Englishman met, in the Rue de la Paix, 
a company of between twenty and thirty girls, 
looking neat and pretty, but hooted at, cursed, 
and hissed, with unusual bitterness by the 
mob. They were the shop-girls of a sewing- 
machine house, who had enticed a company 
of soldiers into their shop, petted and flattered 
them there, and then poisoned them all in 
wine. These girls were hurried along the 
Place Vendime, knowing well that they would 
be put to death without mercy ; but they tripped 
along gayly, answering the curses of the throng 
with smiles. 


Spectacles. 


Spectacles are worn by so many people now- 
adays that we are often inclined to wonder how 
former generations managed to get on without 





them before they were invented. The old 
Greeks and Romans do not seem to have known 
the luxury ; but then, perhaps, their eyes were 
better than those of the present short-sighted 
race of mortals. One thing, they had not so 
many newspapers to trouble them as we have. 
But spectacles, after ail, are not such a recent 
invention as might perhaps be thought. They 
did not come into use in Europe until about the 
year 1300; but they are of unfathomable an- 
tiquity in China—not, indeed, of glass, but of 
rock crystal. We affect to despise the humble 
efforts of the untutored Esquimaux ; but even 
they have had a sort of spectacles of their own, 
long before they ever had an opportunity of 
seeing any from other lands. They are igno- 
rant of the manufacture of glass, or even of 
pottery, and they, therefore, cannot construct 
a lens; but they have constructed an instru- 
ment of wood and bone—an eye-shade—which 
is not only a protection to the visual organs, 
but assists the visual power of the eyes. The 
Esquimaux term it ittee-yaga— far-sight ’’— 
the very synonyme of our word telescope. 





Foreign Items. 


MONG the recent foreign deaths is that 

of James MacKenzie, at the great age 

of ninety, having been born in Edinburgh in 
the year 1781. He was a son of Henry Mac- 


Kenzie, author of “‘ The Man of Feeling,’’ pub- 


lished anonymously just one hundred years 
ago, and not claimed by the author until ap- 
propriated by a knave named Eccles, who pro- 
duced a copy of the novel, written in his own 
hand, with blottings, interlineations, and cor- 
rections. Commenting on the death of Mr. 
MacKenzie, a London paper remarks: “It 
would not be easy to find two lives, thus con- 
nected, covering so large a space of time; and 
it is strange to think that a man died yester- 
day whose father, born when the Young Pre- 
tender had almost grasped the English crown, 
had achieved literary distinction while John- 
son still lived ; had been the associate of Hume, 
of Robertson, and of Adam Smith; had seen 
Burns become famous, and die ; and had, final- 
ly, passed out of the world almost simulta- 
neously with the friend of his later days—Sir 
Walter Scott.” 


Among the many persons closely identified 
with Sir Walter Scott were the brothers James 
and John Ballantyne, who were not only his 
printers and partners, but also his intimate 
and trusted friends. They sleep side by side 
in the Canongate Church-yard, Edinburgh, 
and, sad to say, without a stone to mark their 
last resting-place. When ‘Johnny Ballan- 
tyne’’ died, in June, 1821, Scott, as he returned 
from the funeral of his friend, whispered to 
Lockhart: “I feel as if there would be less 
sunshine for me from this day forth.”” James, 
the elder brother, was on his death-bed when 
he heard, in September, 1832, that his illus- 
trious friend, Sir Walter, had passed away, 
and was buried in Dryburgh Abbey, which 
they had often visited together. 


Victor Emmanuel met recently at Naples an 
old soldier, who handed him the memorandum- 
book which his father, King Carlo Alberto, had 
lost at the disastrous battle of Novara. The 
Sardinian Government had offered, at the time, 
a large reward for the recovery of the memo- 
randum-book, which contained a great many 
valuable autograph notes from the king. The 
old soldier, who had picked it up on the battle- 
field, had not found out, until recently, whom 
it had formerly belonged to. ‘ 





Prince Metternich offers his splendid estate 
of Hohenwart, near Marienbad, in Bohemia, 
for sale. It was a favorite retreat of his illus- 
trious father, who wrote there some of his 
most memorable dispatches to the cabinets of 
Europe. The chateau is a very picturesque 
building, containing quite a museum of curios- 
ities and relics of celebrated persons, collected 
by Prince Clement Metternich during his long 
public career. 


Henri Rochefort had made arrangements, a 
few weeks previous to his flight from Paris, for 
the publication of a daily French paper in Lon- 
don. It is thought that Victor Hugo and his 
son will now take charge of it. There is also 
a report that several of the former g@¢tachés of 
the Paris Journal des Débata will issue, in the 
course of a few weeks, a French Orleanist or- 
gan in the British capital. 


Leverrier, the French astronomer, who was 
deposed from the position of director of the 
Paris Observatory at the time Emile Ollivier 
became prime-minister of France, has written 
to President Thiers, in which he eloquently 
implores him to restore the petitioner to his 
former place, of which, he asserts, he was de- 
prived by an act of gross injustice. 


The Austrian Government, which already 
controls the Vienna Presse, intends to pur- 
chase three other leading journals of that 
city, and to consolidate them into one great 
organ, which, it is expected, will obtain the 
largest circulation of any newspaper published 
in the German language on the European Con- 
tinent. 


Giacomo Meyerbeer, some twenty years 
ago, was robbed in Paris of a trunk contain- 
ing some new compositions of his. Despite 
all the efforts of the secret police, the trunk 
was not recovered. It was recently found in 
the cellar of an old house in Xouen, and has 
been restored to Meyerbeer’s heirs. 


Hietzing, the beautiful suburb of Vienna, 
seems to be a favorite place of abode for de- 
throned monarchs. In three villas there live 
at that place the ex-King of Hanover, the ex- 
King of Naples, and the ex-Duke of Bruns- 
wick. The two latter lead an exceedingly 
retired life, and rarely receive any visitors. 


Among the journalistic victims of the Com- 
munist insurrection in Paris is M. Auguste 
Nefftzer, proprietor and chief editor of Le 
Temps. The destruction of his valuable print- 
ing-office, by order of the Commune, has de- 
prived the poor man of his reason, and he is 
now an inmate of a maison de santé. 


The Swedish colony at Spitzbergen has 
dissolved, and most of the colonists have 
returned to Sweden, in consequence of the 
declaration of the Russian Government that it 
would not allow the King of Sweden and Nor- 
way to claim Spitzbergen as one of the posses- 
sions of the Swedish flag. 


George Sand is making great efforts to ob- 
tain her election to one of the vacant seats in 
the French Academy. It is believed that the 
seat of Emile Ollivier will be declared vacant. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, will certainly be elected 
a member of the “‘ Forty Immortals.” 


The Black Cabinet at the Parisian Post- 
Office was revived during the rule of the Com- 
munists, and intrusted to the same persons 
who had managed it during the Second Em- 
pire. 


A curious spectacle in the Tyrol is the very 
large black-white-and-red flag which waves on 
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the summit of the Gross-Glockner Mountain. 
It was planted there by some enthusiastic Ty- 
rolese mountaineers, in honor of the restora- 
tion of the German Empire. 


The publishers of the Moscow Gazette, be- 
lieved to be the most widely-circulated news- 
paper in Russia, have failed, in consequence 
of unfortunate speculations in which they had 
embarked. 


Despite the many turbulent political scenes 
in Spain, the voters of that country seem to 
take little interest in political affairs. Only 
fifteen per cent. of them voted at the recent 
election. 


The King of Bavaria seems to be destined 
to become an old bachelor. It is now said in 
Munich that the negotiations for his union with 
the daughter of the Emperor Alexander II. 
have been definitively broken off. 


It cost the Prussian Government two mill- 
ion francs to get up the excellent military map 
of France, which surpassed even that in the 
possession of the general staff of the French 
Army. 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick owns the 
largest collection of valuable and curious snuff- 
boxes on the European Continent. It is be- 
lieved to be worth upward of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


The Count de Chambord, there is good rea- 
son to believe, is secretly married to a lady 
living at his chdteau of Frohsdorf; but the 
union has remained childless, 


The Princess Bismarck is building a votive 
chapel at Varzin, in gratitude for the success- 
ful career and safe return of her husband from 
the war. 


Three hundred and forty-nine ladies in Ger- 
many have received medals of honor from the 
Emperor William I., for valuable services ren- 
dered in the military hospitals during the war. 


The most popular of the younger German 
dramatists, at the present time, is Adolph Wil- 
brandt, a native of Rostock, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 


The King of Greece is taking with him, on 
his present journey to Denmark, a large num- 
ber of Grecian antiquities, which he intends 
to present to the museums of Copenhagen. 


Bjoernarne Bjoernson, the Norwegian nov- 
elist and poet, is now rector of a small village 
church in the neighborhood of Drontheim. 


Miss Minnie Hauck, the American prima 
donna, has left Vienna, and is singing with ex- 
traordinary success in the large provincial cities 
of Austria. 


Halm, the German dramatist, left his fam- 
ily quite a large fortune, accumulated by suc- 
cessful speculations in American bonds. 


Gounod has consented, at the request of 
Auber’s relatives, to arrange the manuscripts 
left by the old maestro for publication. 


Private citizens of Hamburg, in Germany, 
support fifty Protestant missionaries in Africa 
and Australia. 


Dora d’Istria, who has the reputation of 
being the most learned lady in Europe, is go- 
ing to remove to Berlin. 


It is said that none of the Orleans princes, 
except the’ Duke de Montpensier, possesses a 
Private fortune of half a million francs. 





The leader of the Jnternationale clubs in 
Germany is a printer, named Hirsch, a man of 
great eloquence, and an able writer. 


In consequence of the explosion of a pistol, 
the only son of the Sultan of Turkey has lost 
one of his eyes. 

There is a movement on foot in Berlin for 
the publication in that city 6f a daily paper in 
the Hebrew language. 


An English family has purchased George 
Sand’s chateau at Nohant, in Berry. 





Puricties. 


Wal ae THE GREAT was very fond 
of disputation ; but, as he generally ter- 
minated the discussion by collaring his antag- 
onist and kicking his shins, few of his guests 
were disposed to enter the arena with him. 
One day, when he was more than usually dis- 
posed for an argument, he asked one of his 
suite why he did not venture to give his opinion 
on some particular question, “It is impossi- 
ble, your majesty,” was the reply, “‘ to express 
an opinion before a sovereign who has such 
strong convictions, and who wears such very 
thick boots.” 


One of our papers advises its readers about 
making preparations to visit the mountains, 
sea-shore, or springs, to come on to New York 
with empty trunks (or no trunk at: all), and, 
after resting overnight at one of our hotels, to 
pay a visit to the retail palace of A. T. Stewart 
& Co., where they can, at short notice, be 
equipped from ‘‘ head to foot’? in costume of 
the latest styles as to material, etc., and at 
popular prices. This would, at least, save all 
trouble of looking after one’s baggage. 


An advertisement of the banking-house of 
Jay Cooke & Co., inserted in recent numbers 
of this journal, omitted accidentally the words 
‘* Passports furnished free of charge.’? This 
important fact, Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co., 
whose reputation as bankers is world-wide, 
naturally wish known. The reader who may 
wish foreign exchange or circular letters of 
eredit could not do better than call upon 
Messrs. Cooke & Co., 20 Wall Street, for this 
purpose. 


The success of scientific books is quite re- 
markable. Professor Tyndall’s “ Fragments of 
Science’? went off like a new novel—better 
than many new novels do. The success of this 
work, and of Huxley’s ‘* Lay Sermons,” has led 
the publishers to announce a similar collection 
by Herbert Spencer. The title of this volume 
will be *‘ Recent Discoveries in Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Morals,’ and will consist of Mr. 
Spencer’s later papers on these subjects. 


A machine has recently been perfected in 
London, with which a writer, using a pen in 
the usual manner, can, at the same time, pro- 
duce a duplicate so small as to be invisible to 
the naked eye, yet so distinct that a meer eee 


will reveal every line and dot. A most useful 
application of the apparatus will be for the pre- 
vention of forgery, as private marks can be 
made on notes and securities, legible under mi- 
croscopic power, but which no imitator could 
see or even suspect the presence of. 


Of eighty-three ladies who left a pose 
restaurant at Boston, one day last week, only 
nine came out of the door looking in the direc- 
tion they meant to pursue; the rest all took 
half a dozen paces while they were looking the 
contrary way. A person paid to take notes so 
reported, and a heavy wager was won on it. 


Of the three hundred and ‘sixty-nine colle- 
giate institutes in the United States, eighteen 
are in New England, and one hundred and 
thirty-nine in the Northwest; sixty are Meth- 
odist, forty-seven Roman Catholic, twenty- 
eight Presbyterian, nineteen Congregational, 
and sixteen Episcopal. 

The Delaware Peninsula will, it is reported, 
this year ship three million five hundred thou- 
sand baskets of peaches, or five hundred thou- 
sand more than last year. 





Many young children and half-grown girls 
are afflicted with curvature of the spine, which 
is produced, the doctors affirm, by requiring 
them to practice several hours a day on the 
piano, without any support for the backs or 
feet. 


Foreign writers think that there was very 
little to choose between the conduct of the con- 
quered Communists immediately before their 
overthrow in Paris and of the conquerors im- 
mediately after it. Massacre was the leading 
idea of both. 


Rabbi Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, says he can 
proudly and conscientiously assert that Juda- 


ism can adapt itself to all the progressive ideas 


of our age, and that ancient religion is md 
able to come up to all just demands of the mod- 
ern liberal state. 


The table on which the Versailles peace pre- 
liminaries were signed has been presented to 
Prince Bismarck as a souvenir. It has been 
placed in the reception-room of the princess—a 
small silver plate telling its historic significance. 

The State of Michigan contains five thousand 
one hundred and eleven inland lakes, covering 
an area of eleven hundred and fourteen miles, 
besides a water front on the great lakes of more 
than eighteen hundred miles. 


A carpenter, being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following: “I picked it up; I 
couldn’t find it; I put it down, and went along 
with it.’ No one could guess it. It was a 
splinter in his foot. 

“Tt is a striking fact,” says a physiological 
writer, *‘ that most persons want to weigh more 
than they do, and measure their health by their 
weight, as if a man were a pig, valuable in pro- 
portion to his heaviness.” 

Twenty-five hundred women, convicted of 
setting fire, or attempting to set fire, to build- 
ings in Paris, have been sentenced to transpor- 
tation to New Caledonia. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury used to say that all 
men of sense were of one religion. ‘*‘ And what 
religion is that?” asked a lady. ‘‘ That men 
of sense never tell,’’ replied the earl. 

A gentleman in Massachusetts, from the 4th 
to the 25th of May, realized sixteen hundred 
dollars net from the sale of strawberries grown 
on six acres of land. 

Out of thirty thousand volumes in the Mer- 
eantile Library of St. Leuis, over seventeen 
thousand are never called for by anybody. 

Houston County, Ga., has a regular Ku-klux 
hen. She kills all black chickens as soon as 
hatched. 

Those famous antique statues—the Venus 
of Milo and the Polyhymnia—were destroyed 
in the partial conflagration of the Louvre. 

A lady writer lays it down as a fundamental 
principle of morals, that unmarried men should 
always live up to their engagements. 

Why is a woman tying her corset like a man 
drinking to drown care? Because, in so-lacing 
herself, she becomes tight. 


Che Museum. 


Ww. are all familiar with the wren, “ the 

king of all birds,” as he is termed in 
ancient rhyme, his title to royalty resting on 
his defeat of the eagle in upward flight. The 
story runs that the birds assembled to choose 
a king, and that the election should fall on the 
bird who soared the highest. Up sprung all 
the birds into the sky, but highest of all tow- 
ered the eagle, who, after mounting until his 
wearied wings could beat no more, proclaimed 
himself the sovereign of the birds. But, all 
unperceived, the little wren had been quietly 
perching between his shoulders, and, as soon 
as the eagle ceased to mount, the wren sprung 
into theair, and, rising on tiny pinion far above 
the wearied eagle, twittered forth the victory 
of wit and intellect over bulk and physical 
strength. 
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The voice of the 
wren is very sweet 
and melodious, and 
of a more power- 
ful character than 
would be imagined 
from the dimensions 
of the bird. The 
wren is a merry little 
creature, and chants 
its gay song on 
the slightest encour- 
agement of weath- 
er. Even in winter 
there needs but the 
gleam of a few stray 
sunbeams to set 
the wren a-singing, 
and the cold Christ- 
mas season is of- 
ten cheered with its 
happy notes. While 
skipping among the 
branches, the wren 
utters a continuous 
little twitter, which, 
although not worthy 
of being reckoned as 
a song, is yet very 
soft and pleasing. 
The party-colored or 
golden-crested wren 
is notable for the 
crest of golden-col- 
ored feathers which 
is placed upon the 
crown of its head, 
which it can raise or 
depress at pleasure, 
and which gives 
so pert and change- 
ful an expression to 
the little creature. 
But for this gold- 
en crest, which is 
not at all conspicu- 
ous when the feath- 
ers are lowered, the 
bird might easily be 
mistaken for a tree- 
creeper as it runs 
up and down the 
branches, search- 
ing into the crev- 
ices of the bark for 
the little insects on 


eenatiened 


Nests of the Party-colored Wren. 


which it feeds. All 
its movements are 
full of spring and 
fiery activity, and 
the manner in which 
it will launch it. 
self from one tree to 
another, and then, 
without a pause, 
commence  travers- 
ing the branches, is 
a sight well worth 
seeing. Perhaps 
it is seen to best 
advantage among 
the fir-trees, where 
it finds great scope 
for its active hab- 
its. Up one branch 
it scuds, down an- 
other, then whisks 
itself through the 
air to a fresh tree, 
and then flings it- 
self back again to its 
former perch. Along 
the twigs it runs with 
astonishing rapidity, 
sometimes clinging 
with its head down- 
ward, sometimes 
running round and 
round them spi- 
rally, always twist- 
ing its pert little 
head in every direc- 
tion, and probing 
each hole and crev- 
ice with its sharp, 
slender little bill. 
The party - colored 
wren is a charming 
aérial mason. Its 
nests resemble so 
many wide -mouth- 
ed extinguishers re- 
versed, and glued 
by one side to the 
stem of reeds. These 
little breeding-cups 
are only composed of 
bits of grass pasted 
together with mud 
and saliva, formings 
thin wall as hard as 
card-board. 
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PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL, tic safest and best illuminating Oit 
ever made: used in over 100,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Our motto— Not cheapest, but safest and best.” 








Nearly Ready, 
APPLETONS’ 


Hand-Book of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 


Containing full description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cities to the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Routes 
west of New York. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with 
“ Hand-Book of Travel,” Eastern Tour. r2mo. Flexible cloth. 


This work will be the most complete hand-book of the Western country published. 
It will be a guide not only to the traveller on the through-routes of travel, but will 
give full particulars of all local routes. Its fulness in relation to the famous localities 
on the Pacific, such as Yosemite Valley and the “big trees,” will make it of great 
value to every person visiting the far West. It will contain descriptions of the lakes 
and rivers, of the towns and cities, of the mountain-regions and the “ plains,” of the 
mines, and general resources of all the t Westerncountry. It will give the reader, 
whether traveller or not, as complete information as possible in re, to the sections 
of country it purports to cover. It has been written entirely anew for the present 
season, and each locality revised by a person resident there. 
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